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ANOTHER LOOK AT THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


Recent 
Discoveries 


and the BIBLE 


By JOHN C. TREVER 


This is the first of two articles on this subject by 
Dr. Trever who played a significant part in the 
recognition of the ancient Hebrew scrolls.— 
EDITOR. 


Towarp the end of the second century before 
Christ a group of pious Jews broke all their so- 
cial and religious ties with Jerusalem and other 
communities. They established a new fellowship 
near the Dead Sea some seven miles south of 
Jericho. 

Their little country had been released only re- 
cently from the shackles of Syrian Greek con- 
trol by the dynamic leadership of the Maccabean 
brothers. Discouraged about religious trends, they 
were confident that the final days of this world 
were at hand. They, the “Sons of Light,” God’s 
“chosen,” were going into the wilderness under 
the leadership of their “Teacher of Righteous- 
ness.” “They were to prepare the way of the 
Lorp,” to be a “holy house for Aaron,” a disci- 
plined community “until there shall come a proph- 
et and the Messiahs of Aaron and Israel.” 


LIFE IN THE COMMUNITY 


On a barren plateau nestled against the steep 
cave-strewn cliffs of the Judean wilderness and a 
few hundred feet above the northwest shore of 
the Dead Sea these Jews, probably Essenes, built 
their community center (Khirbet Qumran). 
They ate their sacred meals together, performed 
repeated ceremonial washings, and faithfully 
studied the Scriptures. There they assembled for 
discussions and worship, copied lengthy writings 
on scrolls of leather, and worked at their menial 
tasks. 
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Mass of leather fragments as they appeared when first 
recovered from Cave 1 near Khirbet Qumran by the 
Dead Sea. When separated, they proved to be parts of 
two scrolls: Daniel and a prayer scroll, copied in the 
early first century A.D. 


It was a holy community under the spiritual 
leadership of the “Teacher of Righteousness.” 
Entrance into their fellowship and disciplined life 
was possible only after the most rigorous period of 
training and testings and two years of probation. 
Even then a member must not deviate in the 
slightest. A two-story building contained meeting 
rooms, kitchen, pantry, dining room, a “scripto- 
rium,” a fortified tower on the northwest corner, 
and other rooms for community life. Apparently, 
however, the members dwelt in tents and in caves 
nearby. The slope east of the building was used as 
a burial ground. 

Sometime during the first century before Christ 
the “Teacher of Righteousness” was persecuted 
and apparently martyred, probably by Alexander 
Jannaeus. Mystery still shrouds the event, but it 
left an indelible stamp upon his followers, who 
continued to carry out his precepts. When Herod 
the Great began to rule in 37 B.c., the community 
members apparently fled, though the earthquake 
of 31 B.c. may have been another cause for the 
disruption of their life. Perhaps they went to 
Damascus, as one of their manuscripts suggests. 
At least there seems to have been no one at the 
community center for the thirty or more years be- 
fore the birth of Jesus. 

Shortly after the death of Herod, and just about 
the time of the birth of Jesus, the community 
again became a center of worship and study as the 
fellowship there was resumed. The building was 
repaired and enlarged, with another meeting room 
extending across the whole south end. New cis- 
terns were dug to catch every drop of water that 
a channel from the nearby Wadi Qumran could 
bring them during the brief rainy season. They 
made pottery utensils in their own shop and 
pursued other tasks to meet the simple needs of 
their disciplined life. 








Religion was the primary focus of their atten- 
tion. Manuscripts of their sacred books were 
copied by the hundreds. Hymns were composed 
and copied. Interpretations of the prophetic books 
of the Old Testament were written in the light of 
contemporary history. Other writings reflected 
their ideas concerning the final days in which they 
were certain they were living. Central to all their 
religious discipline, however, was the constant 
reading and study of the Law, which their 
Teacher had decreed must continue day and night. 


THE CoMMUNITY DESTROYED 


Unfortunately, the tragedies of the Jewish re- 
volt of a.p. 66-70 engulfed these humble folk and 
frustrated their hopes. Apparently the Tenth 
Legion of Vespasian, as it prepared to advance to- 
ward Jerusalem from Jericho about 68, brought a 
sudden end to the community with all the horrors 
of massacre, burning, and pillaging for which the 
Roman army was noted. Hastily the community 
members had hid their precious documents in the 
nearby caves and crevices, doubtless hoping to 
survive the impending dangers. 

History is silent concerning the fate of these 
devout students of God’s Word. Their community 
with its strong tower was remodeled and used as a 
Roman military outpost during the rest of the 
first century. The tower was occupied briefly dur- 
ing the Second Revolt in 132-133. Then the site 
was abandoned to the fate of weather and the 
shifting sands of the surrounding wilderness. 


THE DISCOVERY 


All this happened almost two thousand years 
ago, including the very time when Jesus lived and 
preached in Galilee, barely a hundred miles to the 
north. Except for a few times in the next thousand 
years, when apparently some of the manuscripts 
chanced to be found or an occasional traveler 
stopped to puzzle over the remains of Khirbet 
Qumran, the secret of the community lay securely 
buried. 

Not until the curiosity of a Bedouin boy, 
Muhammad adh-Dhib, in the spring of 1947 led to 
the discovery of one of the caves in which some 
of the scrolls had been secreted did activities begin 
at the community center once again. That story, 
which has continued to amaze biblical scholars 
and more recently the general public, is far too 
involved to relate here in more than the briefest 
summary. It has been recorded in a multitude of 
magazines, journals, and books. 

The original discovery by the Ta’amarch 
Bedouin in the spring of 1947 consisted of eleven 
leather scrolls, several scroll fragments, plus at 
least two earthenware jars, all from Cave No. 1. 
Five of the scrolls were sold in July of that year 
to the Syrian Orthodox Monastery of St. Mark’s 
in the Old City of Jerusalem. 

When these scrolls were taken to the American 
School of Oriental Research (ASOR) by the 
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Syrians the following February, they were found 
to consist of four documents: a twenty-four foot 
complete scroll of Isaiah; an interpretation of the 
Book of Habakkuk; a “Manual of Discipline” 
giving the “Order of the Community,” its rules, 
initiation rites, and something of its religious 
ideas; and a “Scroll of the Patriarchs,” which has 
only recently been unrolled to reveal its contents. 
The first three scrolls were written in Hebrew, 
while the fourth one was in Aramaic, the common 
language in the time of Jesus. 

Late in November of 1947 the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem, through the energetic efforts 
of the late Eliezar Sukenik, purchased six other 
scrolls from the original find, through a merchant 
in Bethlehem. These proved to contain three docu- 
ments: a battle scroll, describing vividly the con- 
flict between the “Sons of Light and the Sons of 
Darkness”; a group of “Thanksgiving Songs,” per- 
haps the hymnbook of the community; and an- 
other scroll of Isaiah, quite fragmentary. 


ADDITIONAL DISCOVERIES 


The conflict between the Jews and Arabs in 
the spring and early summer of 1948 prevented 
the ASOR from carrying out its plans to explore 
the Dead Sea cave. R. W. Hamilton, then Director 
of the Department of Antiquities under the British 
mandate of Palestine, had arranged this explora- 
tion with members of the Syrian Orthodox Mon- 
astery. Had it been possible to carry out those 
plans in March of 1948, the subsequent story of 
the scrolls would have been quite different and 
far less controversial. 

But war is no respecter of persons, and its 
damages reach into every area of life. When the 
Syrians failed to co-operate with the ASOR late 
in 1948, as travel to the cave area again became 
possible, the cave had to be rediscovered. With 
Jordan then in control of the territory, members 
of the Arab Legion succeeded in relocating the 
cave. Excavation in February of 1949 recovered 
some six hundred fragments of leather documents, 
representing about seventy-five manuscripts, frag- 
ments of about forty storage jars, and much linen 
cloth used to wrap the scrolls in ancient times. 

Other inscribed fragments from this cave had 
been recovered by members of the Syrian Ortho- 
dox Community during an illegal excavation the 
previous fall. I had solemnly warned them against 
such action before I left Jerusalem on April 5, 
1948. Their activities unfortunately destroyed 
much of the evidence which was needed for recon- 
structing the ancient story. Among these frag- 
ments were some sizable pieces from a scroll of 
Daniel, some beautifully inscribed pieces of a 
scroll of prayers, an inscribed piece of papyrus, 
and several smaller pieces. 

Early in 1952, shortly after the first season of 
work had been completed at the community cen- 
ter at Khirbet Qumran, which lay about half a 
mile south of the first cave, evidence of more 
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Bedouin cave discoveries led to an intensive 
search of the whole area. Two more caves yielded 
inscribed materials, including the now famed 
copper scrolls from Cave No. 3. Twenty-five caves 
produced pottery fragments similar to those from 
the community. But all the previous discoveries 
were soon overshadowed when late that summer 
Cave No. 4 was revealed almost directly beneath 
the community center. An estimated 100,000 frag- 
ments of manuscripts were gathered, carrying 
this story beyond the wildest dreams of Bible 
scholars. 


YEARS OF WorK AHEAD 


To the task of classifying, identifying, compiling, 
and publishing this huge horde of fragments a 
large committee of scholars has been assigned. 
Their work will take years to complete. Almost 
350 manuscripts have so far been identified from 
this vast find. At least ninety of them are biblical. 
Every book of the Old Testament except the 
Book of Esther has now been identified. In many 
cases several manuscripts of the same biblical 
book are noted. 

It is particularly significant for the background 
of Christianity that fourteen scrolls of Isaiah have 
been identified from all the cave materials, four- 


teen scrolls of Deuteronomy, ten scrolls of the 
Psalms, and seven of the Minor Prophets. Isaiah, 
Deuteronomy, and the Psalms are the Old Testa- 
ment books most frequently quoted in the New 
Testament! All told, more than four hundred 
manuscripts, some almost complete, others mere 
fragments, have been recovered. They were copied 
during the period from about 200 B.c. to a.p. 65, 
although the majority of the documents seem to 
date from the first half of the first century a.p. 

Meanwhile, season after season of excavation 
has been carried out at Khirbet Qumran, the 
ancient community center where the documents 
were copied. Almost the whole area has been care- 
fully dug. Walls of rooms, cisterns, and buildings, 
utensils, artifacts, coins, and objects of very de- 
scription have been photographed and recorded 
for future publications that will occupy scholars 
for years to come. 

But more important, perhaps, these publications 
will keep in living memory the story of that an- 
cient community where devout Jews sought ref- 
uge from the stain of corrupt civilization in order 
to purify their lives in preparation for that day 
when God would make all things new. 

Next month we shall consider the relation of 
this discovery to the Christian faith. 


The Singing Church 


By JAMES R. HOUGHTON 


This article can be used with the Adult Fellow- 
ship Series unit, “Great Hymns of Faith,” begin- 
ning on page 33. 


Tuat religion and music have a peculiar affinity 
is proved by long and close association and by the 
resulting mutual benefit. 

The history of music during the earlier and most 
important period of its evolution is inseparably 
bound up with religion. As Walford Davies says: 
“The art of music as we know it spent a serene 
and prosperous childhood in the care of the 
church. It was virtuously and Christianly. brought 
up; and a guess may be hazarded that one-fourth 
if not one-third of all the best music at our dis- 
posal today is in some real sense church music.” 

For long the church was the only school of 
music. It was in its service that some of the most 
characteristic forms of the art were evolved. And 
if the bond uniting the two is less close than of 
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old, if music has emancipated herself from that 
subservience to religion which might have ham- 
pered her further development, she can never for- 
get the debt she owes to the church. 

The debt which religion owes to music is not to 
be lightly appraised. We think of the great body 
of hymnody which has been the offspring of the 
alliance—the Book of Psalms that will remain to 
the end of time the joy and solace of the pious soul 
and the hymns and songs of praise in which from 
age to age believers have lifted their hearts to 
God. We are reminded of the warmth of feeling 
inspired into worship by the union of hearts and 
voices in the common song of praise and of the 
deep devotion stirred up by strains that seem to 
waft our souls to the very gate of heaven. We 
realize that the art which has made such contribu- 
tion to the life of the church has already in great 
measure repaid the debt which she owes to reli- 
gion. 

There has never been a time when the music 
in the church service or music in relation to 
religion has received so much attention as at the 
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present. Only a few years ago anyone who could 
play the piano a bit was considered eligible for 
the post of organist in most churches, and any 
so-called sacred music might be sung, provided 
only that it was not too difficult. 

Now all this is changing. On many church bul- 
letins there appears the name of the minister of 
music—or organist and choirmaster, and cere- 
monies of installation are becoming more usual. 
Singing groups of different ages are organized to 
lead in the worship through song, separately or 
together. Many churches, indeed, have found this 
a most effective means of building up its member- 
ship and of increasing attendance upon its serv- 
ices. 

Music has a quality nothing else possesses: it 
supplies a sacramental suggestion which is as 
though the voice of God had been made articulate. 


Music As AN Alp To WorsHIP 


Church music might be said to be “Worship 
putting on her garment of Praise.” It is not strange 
that the highest musical development has been 
associated with religion. Faith, if it be real, calls 
forth the deepest and most enduring emotion of 
the human spirit. Music is an aid to faith because 
it utters that emotion in forms of beauty that 
linger in the memory long after they have faded 
on the ear. 

The appeal which music makes to the feelings 
is one of the reasons why the art should receive 
a prominent place in church worship. Music not 
only impresses the feelings but likewise expresses 
them, not only acts upon them from without but 
serves as an outlet to them from within. 

Hunter has said: “A church without music is 
like a bird without wings. Let the organ send its 
uplifting waves of sound through the arches. Let 
the full-voiced choir enrich the air with stately 
anthem and sweet voluntary. Let the whole con- 
gregation worship heartily in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs. Let the joy of Christian faith 
utter itself in noble music; for an increase of joy 
in religion is the thing that the church most needs 
today to draw men to her.” 

A musical score is not music, but only the pos- 
sibility of music. Music comes only with the 
actual performance of the notes that the composer 
has set down. This gives the worshiper the oppor- 
tunity for that active participation that makes it 
a living act of worship. He not only echoes it in 
his heart, he takes it up with his own voice and 
joins directly in singing the praise of God. 

It is here that the double power of music, to 
awaken and to express feeling, comes into play. It 
awakens feeling, for the strains in which the con- 
gregation sounds the praise of God will arouse cor- 
responding emotion in the breast of the individual 
worshiper. It expresses feeling, for as he lifts up 
his voice and joins in the common song, he will 
find that he gives utterance to his own feeling. 

The affinity of music with poetry helps account 


for the place music holds in divine worship. While 
the poem serves to give definiteness to the emo- 
tion expressed by the music, the music in turn 
contributes life and warmth and depth of feeling 
to the thought expressed in the words. 

Music’s associative power is an important con- 
sideration in its use in worship. A strain of music 
readily calls up memories of the conditions in 
which it has been heard before. Perhaps we should 
make more allowance for this tendency in music. 
It may be that much of its appeal to feelings is not 
so direct as we imagine, but is strongly reinforced 
by this power of association. 

The social nature of music is also worthy of 
note in this consideration. Church worship is es- 
sentially social in character. When men plead that 
they can worship God as well in the home as in 
the church, they overlook this element. 

Music does justice to the social element in 
religion. It is a common song of praise that we 
raise. If the singing be in harmony, then the sense 
of our relationship one to another is vividly 
brought home to us. Just as the various parts of 
the harmony fulfill their function only when the 
others are added, so we are reminded that in the 
great choir of human life we are all dependent one 
upon the other. 

One writer has summed up music’s contribu- 
tion to the efficiency of the church service: 

1. Music makes it attractive. It should increase 
the attendance and so enlarge the opportunity of 
helpfulness. 

2. It predisposes to hospitality of mind, creating 
a readiness to accept religious ideas and impres- 
sions. 

3. Music creates a greater physical, mental, 
emotional, and spiritual unity in the groups of 
individuals composing the congregation. 

4. Music stimulates the mind, makes it more 
responsive to the instruction given and to the 
appeal made to the imagination and to the feelings. 

5. Music prepares the way for religious emotion. 
It creates a generai emotional atmosphere. 

6. Music facilitates the emotional contact be- 
tween abstract truth and the spirit of man, which 
moves the emotions and the volitions. 


Wuat SHOULD THE Music BE? 


A. T. Davison says: “The noblest use of music 
under any conditions, it seems to me, is the em- 
ployment of music as a sacrifice (in the Old Testa- 
ment sense, if you will), an oblation, which on 
Sunday we offer in the name of the Almighty. A 
theory as to the type of music ideal for worship 
ought to transcend personal judgment of any kind, 
and the sacrificial theory does. Surely no man 
will claim the right to determine just what music 
God would prefer to have offered to Him. But 
music presented with the sole purpose of honoring 
God, and presented in His house, must bear some 
relation to Him in so far as music is capable of 
standing in that relationship. It may be said, in- 
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deed, that a very fair idea of what you think of 
God may be gained from the music you offer each 
Sunday in your Church.” 

Viewed as a symbol, music of a worship service 
can never be an end in itself. Impersonal, appro- 
priate, and significant, its power must depend 
neither on rhetoric nor rendition, but on the true 
eloquence that lies behind these. The music we 
are seeking as the ideal is that which is furthest 
from secular suggestion. Such music should con- 
tain, if possible, none of the technical devices 
usually employed in the familiar music of the 
world. It should, moreover, avoid such technical 
means as will tend to call attention to the music 
itself or to the performers. 

In many cases the words of our church music 
are sacred but the music is by association secular. 
Whatever religious impulse might spring from the 
text is destroyed by the more rapid action of the 
music. It is not unimportant to remember that 
comparatively few churches supply their con- 
gregations printed copies of the texts sung by the 
choir; careless pronunciation, moreover, has al- 
ways been a reproach to the church singer. So it 
is that the effect of an anthem is often a purely 
emotional one coming from the sound of the 
music. A similar situation occurs in the opera 
house, where, in the course of a season, thousands 
of persons will sit enchanted by the spectacle and 
the music, while not one word of the text of the 
opera, if it is sung in a foreign tongue, is intelligi- 
ble to them. 

One has only to consider how generally superior 
to their musical settings are the texts of anthems, 
hymns, and solos, to realize how devastating may 
be this emotionally instant action of music. Much 
church music holds its place merely because the 
texts are notable or familiar in religious litera- 
ture. Rarely in church music does one find such 
equality of excellence as was supplied by the poets 
and composers who adorned the great Elizabethan 
age of secular music. Tons of anthems, some of 
them better, some of them worse, but none of them 
good, are in current use only by virtue of their 
text and because association seems to impart to 
the music at least some of the nobility of idea that 
resides within the words. 

This is, alas, true of hymns as well. The Latin 
hymn with its plain-song setting presents the rare 
phenomenon of text and music of equal worth. 
So, to a great extent, does the choral. But these 
types are not common in our Protestant service. 
In their place we have as literature a body of 
poetry of varying excellence, and as music, mate- 
rial that is largely secular. That the music does 
not seem secular is only due to the fact that we 
never consider it apart from its texts. 

There is much music that lacks secular sugges- 
tion and, although unfamiliar, is the primary 
property of the church. To this music belong the 
following: 

1) Plain song, as the highest example. This is 

















































Harold M. Lambert 


The importance of the role of the minister of music 
is being more generally recognized. Many churches 
dignify the office with an installation ceremony and in- 
clude the name of the minister of music, or organist 
and choir director, on the church bulletin. 


easy and simple and, incidentally, the least ex- 
pensive worship music. Plain song is always sung 
in unison and may be supported by a type of in- 
strumental accompaniment suited to enhance the 
beauty and quality of the melody. Any accom- 
paniment to plain song, however, is an intrusion 
and ought, wherever possible, to be omitted en- 
tirely. 

2) Sixteenth-century music. Much of this is 
so easy of performance that an average amateur 
chorus, diligent in practice and competently 
trained, can perform it. 

3) The Reformation choral. In simple settings 
it is suitable for congregational use and in the 
slightly more complicated settings of Bach for 
choir use. 

4) The anthems of the Reformation and seven- 
teenth-century Protestant composers. These are 
based on the simplicity and sincerity of the choral. 

Composers of each of the succeeding centuries 
have made their contribution to our treasure 
house of church music. 

For the organ there is a considerable amount 
of excellent music written by the school which pre- 
ceded Bach, and there is the great body of organ 
literature composed by Bach himself. Handel, 
Brahms, Franck, and certain of the moderns have 
contributed organ music worthy of acceptance on 
the highest critical grounds. 

This is the first of two articles dealing with 
church music; the second article will appear in the 
March issue of Adult Teacher.—Ep1rTor. 
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This article is supplementary material for the 
February 3 lesson in the International Lesson 
Series, pages 13-17. 


BErForE I answer this question I must decide 
whether to say Yes to Christ and No to self, or 
No to Christ and Yes to self. 

If I say Yes to Christ, then my mission is to 
live as he did and to obey his commands as I 
listen to him daily in prayer. If I say Yes to 
self, then I will live for my selfish self—and that is 
torment. 

Jesus said, “I came that they might have life, 
and have it abundantly.” “They” includes Levi, a 
tax collector who said Yes to Jesus’ invitation, 
“Follow me.” 

Levi had tried to find life in collecting taxes 
for Rome. He changed his mind when Jesus ex- 
tended the invitation. Whereas Levi had been 
saying Yes to self, now he said Yes to Jesus. He 
became a disciple. Levi had thought that he was 
finding life when he was becoming rich by collect- 
ing taxes, but he really found life only when he 
began following Jesus. 

Last summer I preached in a camp meeting in 
Nova Scotia. There I met a radiant Christian 
woman who had charge of the kitchen. I learned 
that she and her blind husband had adopted five 
children. Also, she provided a home for about 
eight old persons who were invalids. She minis- 
tered to her husband, her adopted children, the 
aged invalids and cooked for two hundred persons 
at the camp meeting. She had completely for- 
gotten self and was living for others. 

Jesus said, “The Son of man came not to be 
served but to serve.” If I say Yes to Christ, then I 
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What Is My 
MISSION? 





By HARRY DENMAN 


will serve as he served. If I say Yes to self, then I 
will want to see how many persons can serve me. 
Simon Peter, preaching in the home of Cor- 
nelius, said: “How God anointed Jesus of Naza- 
reth with the Holy Spirit and with power; how 
he went about doing good and healing all that 
were oppressed by the devil, for God was with 
him.” Jesus went about doing good. As I move 
along in life, I believe that more and more my mis- 
sion in life is to be a servant and a neighbor. 

When I was a boy I had a pastor by the name 
of Samuel R. Lester. I do not remember a sermon 
he preached. But I do remember the way he lived. 

He could and did preach great messages of 
faith, love, hope, and salvation. He ministered 
to the sick, including my mother. He visited the 
poor and the lonely. Each week he bathed and 
shaved an old man who lived alone and was dying 
with tuberculosis. Brother Lester had the best 
garden in the community, and he shared it with 
his neighbors. 

He was a servant to his people. His ministry 
crossed denominational, racial, and color lines. 
We could say about him, he “went about doing 
good .. . for God was with him.” 

Jesus always had compassion on persons. He 
fed them. He healed them. He taught them. He 
could minister to the bodies of men and to their 
minds. Sometimes we try to teach persons and for- 
get their physical needs; many times we minister 
to the physical needs of persons and forget their 
spiritual needs. 

We can serve by speaking words of encourage- 
ment to persons who have burdens and are dis- 
couraged. When I was twenty-two years of age, 
after working eleven years, I quit a job with the 
United States Steel Corporation to enter the first 
year of high school. I wanted to give my life to 
Christ in full-time service, and I knew that I 


needed an education. I entered the preparatory 
school of Birmingham College (now Birmingham- 
Southern). I was used to the business world. The 
school world moved slowly. I began to think I had 
made a mistake. I was discouraged and ready to 
quit and go back to work, for I had to support my 
mother. 

One morning as I stood in the old chapel, very 
low in spirit, an upperclassman came to me and 
said, “Harry, we appreciate what you are doing. 
If you need help of any kind, let us know.” Those 
words put a song in my heart and a will to stay 
and see it through. I wonder what would have 
happened if I had not had those words of encour- 
agement at the right time. The upperclassman’s 
name was Bachman Gladstone Hodge. For more 
than forty years he has been going about doing 
good, encouraging me and thousands of others. 

If we are too busy to serve individuals, we 
are too busy. My mission is to minister to the 
hungry, the naked, the sick, the strangers, and 
those in prison. “ ‘Lord, when did we see thee 
hungry and feed thee, or thirsty and give thee 
drink? And when did we see thee a stranger and 
welcome thee, or naked and clothe thee? And 
when did we see thee sick or in prison and 
visit thee?’ And the King will answer them, 
‘Truly, I say to you, as you did it to one of the 
least of these my brethren, you did it to me.’ ” 

Sometimes the janitor of a church knows the 
congregation better than does the man in the 
pulpit. The janitor sees them when they are 
greatly upset and disturbed about trivial matters. 
Some of the finest Christians I have met are those 
who take care of our church buildings and kitch- 
ens. They serve and do good to many persons in 
many ways. 

One day someone asked Kagawa, the world 
Christian of Japan, “Who is the greatest Chris- 
tian in the world?” 

Kagawa replied, “You never heard of him.” 

How true this is! We seldom hear of the great 
Christians. I know a church magazine that runs a 
picture and story every month about someone who 
is a great Christian worker. Some day I am going 
to write a story about some great Christian cus- 
todians I have known. 

Jesus said, “For the Son of man came to seek 
and to save the lost.” I am so glad that he said 
“the Son of man,” If he had said “the Son of God,” 
that would have left me out; but “the Son of man,” 
included me, his disciple. If I say Yes to Jesus, 
then I will be going out to seek those whom he 
sought. If I say Yes to self, I will sit and look at 
television or indulge in other activities of my own 
desire. My mission is to seek the unsought as 
Jesus did. 

In Jesus’ ministry he sought out harlots, pub- 
licans, Galileans, Samaritans, lepers, the demon- 
possessed. “He had to pass through Samaria.” My 
mission is to go through Samaria and to Samaria, 
as he did. This means I must go to the slums of a 


city. We are not starting as many church schools 
in the slums as we are in suburbia. We close more 
rural church schools than we open. 

The town and country commission of one an- 
nual conference, that has the entire state within 
its boundaries, found 104 small towns and villages 
without a Methodist church school or church. In 
that same state a pastor and his people surveyed 
two of the small villages and found that over half 
the people in these villages were inactive and 
indifferent to the church. They also found that 
half of the inactive and indifferent persons pre- 
ferred The Methodist Church. 

This annual conference has adopted a program 
of work. It is going to knock at every door in 
the state and tell about Christ. This annual con- 
ference is going to every town and village. Jesus 
went to the towns and villages preaching the gos- 
pel of the kingdom of God. 

A few months ago the body of a man was laid 
to rest in Washington Cathedral. This man had 
been president of the World Council of Churches. 
He had been president of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. He had been president of the 
International Young Men’s Christian Association. 
He had been president of the World Student Con- 
ference. He had been president of the World Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. He traveled in eighty- 
four countries preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom of God. For more than sixty years he had 
visited the continents of the world as a great mis- 
sionary statesman and evangelistic leader. He was 
the greatest Methodist Christian layman of the 
last hundred years. He said, “When I was a little 
boy living on a farm in Iowa, a Quaker evangelist 
came to our home and persuaded me to become a 
Christian. When I was eighteen years old, work- 
ing in a sawmill at $1.50 per day, a man got in- 
terested in me and persuaded me to go to college.” 

Thank God that a man sought a little boy by 
the name of John R. Mott, living on a farm. Thank 
God that another man sought a sawmill laborer 
by the name of John R. Mott. 

“There is a lad here.” He may be in a city 
slum. He may be living in suburbia. He may be liv- 
ing on a farm. He may be living near the country 
club. My mission is to seek the unsought. 

Christ has a mission for me. “As the Father 
has sent me, even so I send you.” My mission is 
to live as Jesus lived and to obey the living Christ 
even unto death. 

My mission is to say Yes to Christ and No to 
self. My mission is to bring life to all persons, 
to serve the present age, and to seek the unsought 
and to be obedient until the death of my body. 
This will be easy if self is dead and Christ lives 
in me. 

Paul said, “I have been crucified wtih Christ; 
it is no longer I who live, but Christ who lives 
in me; and the life I now live in the flesh I live 
by faith in the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
himself for me.” 








Editorial Notes 


and Comments . 


JOHN WESLEY’s DIRECTIONS 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 


e Tuat this part of divine worship may be more 
acceptable to God, as well as more profitable to 
yourself and others, be careful to observe the 
following directions: 

1. Sing all. See that you join with the congrega- 
tion as frequently as you can. Let not a slight 
degree of weakness or weariness hinder you. If 
it is a cross to you, take it up, and you will find a 
blessing. 

2. Sing lustily, and with a good courage. Be- 
ware of singing as if you were half dead, or half 
asleep; but lift up your voice with strength. Be 
no more afraid of your voice now, nor more 
ashamed of its being heard, than when you sang 
the songs of Satan. 

3. Sing modestly. Do not bawl, so as to be heard 
above, or distinct from, the rest of the congrega- 
tion, that you may not destroy the harmony; but 
strive to unite your voices together, so as to make 
one clear melodious sound. 

4. Sing in time. Whatever time is sung, be sure 
to keep with it. Do not run before, nor stay be- 
hind it; but attend closely to the leading voices, 
and move therewith as exactly as you can. And 
take care you sing not too slow. This drawling 
way naturally steals on all who are lazy; and it 
is high time to drive it out from among us, and 
sing all our tunes just as quick as we did at first. 

5. Above all, sing spiritually: Have an eye to 
God in every word you sing. Aim at pleasing Him 
more than yourself, or any other creature. In 
order to do this, attend strictly to the sense of 
what you sing; and see that your heart is not 
carried away with the sound, but offered to God 
continually; so shall your singing be such as the 
Lord will approve of here, and reward when he 
cometh in the clouds of heaven. 


BrsteE Empuasis Next Four YEARS 


e ADOPTING a report of the Committee on Mem- 
bership and Evangelism, the General Conference 
called upon: 

1. The whole Methodist Church to emphasize 
Bible reading and study during the Quadrennium, 
1956-60; and 

2. The General Boards and Agencies of the 


Church to use all means to help our people to 
read, study, and know the Bible. 

Every approach is to be used to strengthen our 
people: 

1. In the knowledge of the Bible; and 

2. In the application of its truth to the problems 
of our day. 

Among the things specifically named are these: 

1. Bible study in classes and groups; 

2. Church-school curriculum materials; 

3. Bible Conferences; 

4. Personal and family Bible reading; and 

5. Articles in church periodicals. 

The General Board of Evangelism is planning a 
great Bible emphasis during the Quadrennium 
under the leadership of G. Ernest Thomas, Direc- 
tor of its Department of Spiritual Life. Other 
General Boards and Agencies are expected to 
make great contributions along this line also. 

e Tue full resolution, adopted by the General 
Conference, is as follows: 

WueErREAS, the problems which confront human- 
ity in this century are such that men are seeking 
for knowledge and assurance which will stand the 
test of time and experience; and 

Wuepreas, the Bible reveals eternal truths con- 
cerning man’s relationship with God in a manner 
which has satisfied the needs of people in every 
generation; and 

WHEREAS, a new interest in the Bible is evi- 
denced in the popularity of books, magazine ar- 
ticles, plays, and motion pictures which deal with 
Bible subjects, and 

WHEREAS, ignorance concerning the facts and 
teachings of the Bible characterizes many profess- 
ing Christians and members of the Church; there- 
fore, 

Be It ReEsotvep that The Methodist Church 
shall emphasize Bible Reading and Study during 
the Quadrennium 1956-60; that the general agen- 
cies of the Church utilize all available means to 
help our people read, study, and know the Bible; 
that Bible study in classes and groups, Church 
School curriculum materials, Bible Conferences, 
personal and family Bible reading, articles in 
church periodicals, and other means of approach 
be utilized to strengthen our people in knowledge 
of the Bible and in the application of the truth of 


the Bible to the problems of our day. 


BNA Miah a we 
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Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tim Harden 


As THE Gospels describe Jesus’ last days in 
Jerusalem, they tell us in some detail of the con- 
flict between Jesus and the religious leaders of 
Jerusalem. Jesus criticized the religious conven- 
tions of his time just as fiercely as his enemies 
challenged his leadership and his ideas. 


THE custom among Jewish leaders was to base 
their actions and teachings on some “authority” 
of the past. The highest of these was Moses and 
his law, which represented, for Jews, the highest 
revelation of God’s will for man. 

But Moses’ law did not deal with all the prob- 
lems of life, and therefore it had to be interpreted. 
The rabbis (teachers) of Judaism were engaged 
in this job of interpreting the law. These were the 
Pharisees of the Gospel account. The scribes were 
also students of the law and shared this respon- 
sibility of interpretation. 

For both scribes and Pharisees the usual meth- 
od of justifying a teaching or an action was to 
quote some “authority” for it. If Moses could not 
be quoted, then the next best was some distin- 
guished teacher of the past whose wisdom and 
integrity were well respected. Thus it was that 
the leaders asked Jesus to cite his authority. 

Jesus parried their question with one of his 
own, asking them about the authority behind the 
baptism of John. What did he mean by this? 

The Gospel accounts seem to indicate that the 
question was insincere and that Jesus’ answer 
was designed to expose their insincerity. 

In so exposing his questioners, however, many 
scholars feel that Jesus was also dealing with the 
question in a subtle way. If so, then perhaps he 
was saying, in effect, “If you’re incapable of judg- 
ing the authority of John’s baptism, then you 
surely can’t hope to judge mine.” Or perhaps he 
was telling them that his authority was the heav- 
enly commission received at the baptism by John 
and, therefore, his authority was dependent upon 
the validity of that baptismal experience. 





Dr. Puerco is Clara Perry Professor of Christian Life and 
Thought, at Scarritt College for Christian Workers. 


By LINDSEY P. PHERIGO 


February 3: 
The Final Conflicts 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE question about payment of the Roman tax is 
a controversial one. Should it be treated as in- 
sincere and therefore unworthy of a direct reply? 
What was the meaning of Jesus’ answer? 

The passage is made to carry too much of a 
load when it is made the foundation of a doctrine 
that requires Christians to support their govern- 
ment, however evil it might be. It is more likely 
that the passage should be interpreted simply as 
an exposé of the incompetence and insincerity of 
the questioners. Jesus answered their question 
by a cryptic and puzzling expression that “passed 
the ball” back to them. If they were wise enough, 
he implied, they’d know what he meant. 


ANOTHER question was about the resurrection. 
The questioners were Sadducees, who did not be- 
lieve there would be a resurrection. They were 
only trying to make Jesus look ridiculous. 

The question was based on the false assumption 
that the next life will continue along just like 
this one and that God’s plan for us in the future 
life is just like his plan for us in this life. Jesus 
replied, in effect, that the new life will not be in 
the familiar categories but will be like that of the 
angels. Since the Sadducees probably didn’t be- 
lieve in angels, Jesus’ reply meant virtually that 
his whole thinking about the next life was so 
different from theirs that a specific question like 
this couldn’t be dealt with. 


Tue fourth question Mark and Luke represent 
as a sincere one. Jesus gave a straightforward an- 
swer, quoting two of the greatest laws. Some 
scholars conclude, along with the author of the 
students’ material, that this was the first time 
Deuteronomy 6:4 and Leviticus 19:18b had been 
combined. Others, the present writer included, 
believe that this union can be traced back to the 
end of the second century sB.c. Perhaps this is 
why Luke’s Gospel has told the story a little dif- 
ferently, having the one who inquired give these 
two verses as the summary of the law, as though 
he knew them all the time. 












February 10: 
Preparing the 
Disciples 


for the Future 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Tus lesson is concerned with the future, and 
falls into a class of thinking called “apocalpytic” 
because it reveals hidden things. The best illustra- 
tion of this kind of thinking in the New Testament 
is the Book of Revelation. 

Very similar to the general contents of this 
apocalyptic literature is the thirteenth chapter 
of Mark and the parallel passages in Matthew 
and Luke. The chief difference is that whereas 
the usual apocalyptic teaching is set forth in 
visions, that of Jesus is not. He seems closer to the 
ancient prophets in this respect. 

The pattern of apocalyptic thinking, in general, 
is clearly established. It sees the present world 
as hopelessly evil. Its spiritual rulers are engaged 
in a cosmic struggle with God. Sometime in the 
near future God will win, but in the meantime 
these evil powers will inflict great suffering on 
the faithful servants of God. In these writings 
we are constantly urged to remain true a little 
longer, in spite of all persecution and affliction. 
Soon the end will come, and this world, with its 
evil rulers, will be utterly destroyed. Then the 
new age, the kingdom of God, will be ushered in, 
and God and his anointed Messiah will rule 
forever. 

This thought pattern arose some time in the 
second or third century before Christ. The earliest 
complete example of it is in the Old Testament, 
the Book of Daniel, chapters 7 through 12. It con- 
tinued until well into the second century after 
Christ and then died out. 

No one understands fully why it arose or why 
it died out, but one of the important underlying 
causes is a period of severe hardship. When such 
a period came upon the Jews, this kind of analysis 
and hope became very popular and served to ex- 
press the real trust in God which enabled Jews 
and Christians to hold on to their religion in spite 
of the times. 


Most of Jesus’ teachings do not seem to resemble 
the apocalyptic theme. This is especially true of 
the teachings in the Gospel of John. Therefore 
some scholars are inclined to feel that the apoc- 
alyptic parts of the first three Gospels, mostly 
Mark 13 and its parallels, are elements that came 
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into the tradition while it was being handed down 
orally, reflecting the expectations of the early 
church. 

This apocalyptic point of view was not wholly 
fulfilled, literally speaking. The end did not come 
very soon. Generations passed, and then centuries, 
but still everything went on as before. On the time 
element, at least, apocalyptic thinking has to be 
adjusted. 

This does not necessarily invalidate all the rest 
of the apocalyptic concepts. Time alone will tell. 
The biblical view of prophecy is to believe it if 
it is confirmed by history. History is the test of 
all prophecy, and the true prophet is finally known 
by the realization in actual events of what he has 
forecast. 


Two of the most difficult parts of the “little 
Apocalypse” (Mark 13) should be singled out for 
special comment. The first one is the part that 
looks forward to the coming of the Son of man. 

The great event was to end the present age 
and introduce the age to come. The Son of man, 
identified by the Christians as the Christ, and 
hence Jesus, would first judge the world and then 
rule over the righteous. This is often called the 
Second Coming. Christians who place a main em- 
phasis on this teaching are called “Adventists” be- 
cause they look for the “Second Advent” of Jesus. 

“The early church took the vision found in 
Daniel 7:9-14 of the coming of the Son of man 
on the clouds of heaven and applied it to the 
return of Jesus. Since we know that Jesus made 
free use of apocalyptic language, there is no 
reason why he should not have made this identi- 
fication.” 1 

One important verse that serves to check the 
most enthusiastic Adventists is Mark 13:32. There 
Jesus says, “But of that day or that hour no one 
knows .. .” It is not permissible, therefore, to get 
into calculations of the day, as so many in the 
past have done with tragic consequences. Most 
Christians are content to “wait and see.” 


Warttnc, however, does not mean doing noth- 
ing. The second important point to bring out in 
this lesson is the importance of being ready at any 
time. The real Christian does not live an unworthy 
life, saying that some day he will try to live up to 
his highest ideals. The truth is, we don’t know if 
there will be a tomorrow. Every day, every 
moment, should be lived as though it might be 
our last. 

The Christian life has no time for regrets—it 
constantly faces the future and is ready for any- 
thing that the future might hold. “Be Prepared” is 
not only the Boy Scouts’ motto, it is the Christians’ 
as well. As Jesus says, “Watch therefore—for you 
do not know when the master of the house will 
come ... And what I say to you I say to all: 
Watch.” 


1 From The Abingdon Bible Commentary, Abingdon Press. 
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February 17: 
The Fellowship 
Meal 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Tue day before the Crucifixion was largely 
taken up with things that look forward to the 
death of Jesus and its significance. The first of 
these was the anointing of Jesus. 

The Gospels differ in their setting for this event. 
In Mark and Matthew it occurs in the house of 
Simon the leper; in John it occurs in the house of 
Mary and Martha, sisters of Lazarus, and several 
days earlier. There is no reason to doubt but that 
both accounts describe the same event. 

The importance of the event is not found in 
its location but in its religious implications. The 
body of Jesus, according to the first three Gospels, 
was laid in Joseph’s tomb without the customary 
anointing. But the early Christians did not like to 
think that Jesus was buried without the proper 
care and respect given to the dead. This story of 
the anointing therefore had added significance. 

Jesus explained to his disciples, as they objected 
to the use of such costly ointment, that “In pour- 
ing this ointment on my body she has done it to 
prepare me for burial” (Matthew 26:12). No 
doubt the statement was symbolical, for in the 
Gospel of John an actual preparation of the body 
for burial was made (19:39-40). The anointing at 
Bethany, therefore, was not thought of primarily, 
in this Gospel, as the literal anointing of his body 
beforehand. 


Tue foot-washing episode related in the Gospel 
of John certainly stresses the service motive. But, 
like so much else in this Gospel, there is a deeper 
spiritual meaning. The washing by Jesus is not 
only to get the dust off their feet and to symbolize 
service, but also to teach some truth about how 
Jesus cleanses us. Perhaps it refers to baptism as 
something that washes away our sins and makes 
us clean again. Some such meaning lies behind the 
forthright declaration, “If I do not wash you, 
you have no part in me” (13:8). 


THE betrayal of Judas has always been a great 
puzzle. Why did he betray Jesus? For thirty pieces 
of silver? This is not likely, for he seems to have 
decided to betray Jesus before any question of 
money arose (Mark 14:10-11). This money motive 
is stressed in Matthew (26: 14-15). In Luke (22:3) 
and John (13:2) Judas is represented as pos- 
sessed by the Devil. 


Some scholars speculate that Judas did not wish 
to betray Jesus but that he was merely trying to 
force Jesus to use his divine power to bring in 
the Kingdom. Judas, if this is correct, was im- 
patient and wanted Jesus to be put into a situation 
where he would either have to show his power or 
else call upon God to intervene to save him. But 
neither happened. Jesus accepted the cruel death 
on the cross, and God did not interfere. Then, 
according to this theory, Judas saw what a terrible 
thing he had done and in great anguish and re- 
morse committed suicide. 


Tue Last Supper is described in the first three 
Gospels as the occasion for the founding of the 
Lord’s Supper. In the Fourth Gospel, however, the 
Last Supper is described without any reference to 
the Lord’s Supper. The reason for this is that in 
this Gospel there are some clear allusions to it 
which come much earlier, just after the feeding 
of the five thousand (see chapter 6). 

The earliest account of the Lord’s Supper is 
not in the Gospels, but in 1 Corinthians 11: 23-26: 

“For I received from the Lord what I also de- 
livered to you, that the Lord Jesus on the night 
when he was betrayed took bread, and when 
he had given thanks, he broke it, and said, “This 
is my body which is for you. Do this in remem- 
brance of me.’ In the same way also the cup, 
after supper saying, “This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood. Do this, as often as you drink it, 
in remembrance of me.’ For as often as you eat 
this bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the 
Lord’s death until he comes.” 

In this passage Paul describes the origin of the 
Lord’s Supper very much as it is described in 
the first three Gospels. Most people think that this 
early statement, supported by three Gospels, is 
the correct explanation. 

The early history of the Lord’s Supper indi- 
cates that at first it was a regular meal, intended, 
among other things, to satisfy hunger. This meal 
was shared by all Christians and served to provide 
for the poor and the widows. On one occasion we 
are permitted a rare glimpse of a Lord’s Supper 
like this. Paul was required to rebuke the Chris- 
tians of Corinth for their conduct at the Lord’s 
Supper (1 Corinthians 11:20-22). In scolding 
them, in my judgment, Paul makes it clear that in 
his time the Lord’s Supper was a real meal, not 
just a token or a symbol of a meal. 

The trouble that Paul’s letter reveals must have 
been prevalent elsewhere, too, for the church was 
finally forced to eliminate the element of real food. 
Common meals no doubt continued, but they were 
not called the Lord’s Supper. Instead, it became a 
symbolic meal, consisting of only the bread and 
wine. 

No one knows exactly when this change in the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper took place. 
It was apparently sometime near the end of 
the first century or the beginning of .the next. 


1] 








February 24: 
The Struggle 


in Gethsemane 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE Gethsemane struggle experience of Jesus 
in prayer is a special feature of the first three 
Gospels. The Epistle to the Hebrews gives strong 
support to it: 

“In the days of his flesh, Jesus offered up 
prayers and supplications, with loud cries and 
tears, to him who was able to save him from death, 
and he was heard for his godly fear.” (Hebrews 
9: 7.) 

This description of the Gethsemane experience 
emphasizes the true humanity of Jesus, which is 
plainly in evidence in this episode of his life. This 
fully orthodox concept is constantly in danger of 
being slighted by Christians. Our conviction of 
his divinity should always be balanced by an 
equal emphasis on his humanity. 

“A very affecting aspect of the story [the Geth- 
semane experience] is the interplay of the deep 
need Jesus had for friendship, for reinforcing 
companionship, and the inexorable necessity under 
which he labored of facing the great struggle 
alone. The words Sit here, while I pray express 
poignantly his loneliness. Into the agony over the 
acceptance of the will of God he could take no 
one, not even his dearest friends. He reached the 
point where he had to say, You sit here, while 
he went on by himself. It had to be his own 
solitary experience.” ! 


Wo furnished the material for the account of the 
Gethsemane experience? To be sure, there were 
three disciples “about a stone’s throw” away 
(Luke 22:41), but they went to sleep. Did they 
witness Jesus’ agony just as they were dropping 
off to sleep? Does that seem reasonable to sup- 
pose? 

Jesus had no opportunity to tell them of it 
afterward, except in a post-Resurrection appear- 
ance. The arrest followed immediately after the 
experience, and Jesus was separated from his dis- 
ciples. After the Resurrection, Jesus seems to 
have been concerned about other things. So, how 
did the Evangelists learn of it? 

Some scholars have made an interesting con- 
jecture. Of the three Gospels that have the ac- 
count, Mark is the earliest. The other two may 
be assumed to have gotten their knowledge of it 





1 Halford E. Luccock in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7. 
Abingdon Press. 
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from Mark’s account. In Mark there is an account 
of “a young man” who attempted to follow Jesus 
after his arrest. He was clothed in “nothing but a 
linen cloth.” “They seized him, but he left the 
linen cloth and ran away naked” (Mark 14: 51-52). 
Who was this young man, and why is this account 
told? 

Some scholars think he was John Mark, whose 
mother is known from Acts (12:12) to have had a 
house in Jerusalem and to have been one of the 
early Christians. They ‘further conjecture that it 
was in her house that the Last Supper had been 
held. 

From this it is easy to imagine that Mark had 
followed Jesus and his disciples to Gethsemane 
after the Supper and had hidden close enough to 
Jesus to hear his anguished prayer. This would 
explain why he was braver than the official dis- 
ciples when the arresting party arrived, for they 
had slept through Jesus’ experience and were 
not fully aware of the spiritual anguish of their 
Master. 

All this is conjecture, but it is possible. What- 
ever the right answer to the question of its source, 
the importance of the story is plain. It gives mean- 
ing to the phrase from the Lord’s Prayer: 


Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven. 


The incident shows that the spirit of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the spirit of Jesus as revealed in the 
Synoptic Gospels are one. 


LuKE’s account of the Gethsemane experience 
differs in some ways from that of Mark and Mat- 
thew. It’s shorter, for one thing. Whereas in Mark 
and Matthew Jesus prayed and returned to re- 
buke the sleeping disciples three times, he did 
this only once in Luke’s account. It is probable 
that Luke didn’t mean to give a different version 
at this point, however, but simply summarized 
the situation. 

Even though Luke shortens the story consid- 
erably, he nevertheless adds things to it. He 
mentions that an angel strengthened Jesus (22: 
43). This is a conventional way of saying that he 
received spiritual help in his time of trouble. 
Matthew and Mark tell of such an angel visitant 
at the time of the Temptation, just after the 
baptism. Luke omits it there but uses the figures 
at this time, which he possibly regards as a more 
severe temptation than the earlier one. 

To stress the seriousness of the situation, Luke 
says that Jesus was “in an agony” so great that 
“his sweat became like great drops of blood falling 
down upon the ground.” Note that this is a 
metaphor—a figure of speech. This only says that 
his sweat was like great drops of blood falling to 
the ground. The misunderstanding here is the 
basis for our common expression for a really tense 
moment, as one in which we are “sweating blood.” 
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p—_The Leader in Action 


By EVERETT TILSON 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 9:35 through 10: 42. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s lesson marks the first in the unit on 
“The Church and Its Evangelical Mission.” Earlier 
we have spoken of the Church as the body of 
Christ. As such, it was pointed out, the Church 
can become the instrument through which the 
Christ of the first century makes history in the 
twentieth century. 

Note the use of the word can become; it does 
not have to do so. If it chooses, it can ignore 
Christ’s vision, sidestep the responsibility for the 
proclamation of judgment, and alienate or mis- 
lead potential disciples. In other words, if we ex- 
pect Christ to accomplish through us as members 
of his body any of the “greater than these things” 
(referring to his own achievements) he hoped to 
achieve through his disciples, we must partake of 
his vision, reiterate his message of judgment, and 
reflect his passion for the unregenerate. In short, 
the head of the Church can hardly write history 
in the present tense if the members of his body 
respond to his directions in the past tense. 

This unit has a fourfold aim: (1) to help us to 
a clearer understanding of our mission; (2) to 
bring us to a new awareness of the urgency of 
our mission; (3) to indicate the importance of 
personal character as a factor in effective wit- 
nessing for Christ; (4) to impress on us the need 
for people able to discern the signs of the time 
in the light of God’s will and purpose. The lesson 
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February 3: 


as Disciples 


Our Mission 





for today deals almost exclusively with the first 
of these considerations. 

Wesley Quarterly defines our mission in terms 
of Christ’s understanding and discharge of his 
mission. Adult Student emphasizes our oppor- 
tunity to labor in the Lord’s vineyard as lay 
evangelists, especially through a regular program 
of visitation evangelism. Smith’s comments in 
The International Lesson Annual supplement the 
material in Wesley Quarterly. Daily Bible Lessons 
has a day-by-day treatment of the lesson. If you 
feel the need of additional resource material, read 
a good commentary on the passage from Matthew. 
See also page 17. 

“What Is My Mission?” by Harry F. Denman, 
on page 6, will be helpful reading. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Ambassadors of God’s kingdom. 
II. Our different tasks 
III. To make Christ’s mission our own 
IV. Growth of Christlike character 


To BEGIN 


You might like to get today’s session under 
way with a look at the reason why the Church in 
each age has to define afresh its mission, or, 
rather, the specific program for its realization. 

Some people avoid the problem by speaking 
only where the Bible speaks and maintaining si- 
lence on all problems to which the Bible does not 
address itself. So long as the followers of this 
approach recognize that the Bible has relevance 
to the whole of modern life only by implication, 
and so must be interpreted, much can be said in 
its favor. For who can conceive of a modern prob- 
lem into the consideration of which the sincere 
love of God and neighbor in the spirit of Christ 
would not bring fresh sympathy and insight? 

On the other hand, if they emphasize the letter 
(treating it as a collection of proof texts from 
which we can excerpt legal directives for the con- 
duct of life) and not the spirit of the Bible, the 
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compartmentalization of Christianity can readily 
be justified. On many aspects of modern life the 
Bible, from this perspective, throws no light. It 
does not contain any specific or direct advice on 
the problem of race, nationalism, or economics. 

Therefore, as Christians we have to choose be- 
tween the reinterpretation of our mission and the 
discharge of our Christian responsibility (or 
irresponsibility) on the sidelines of life in our day. 
Either we become bold adventurers with Christ 
in quest of new solutions to new problems, or we 
become just plain irrelevant. 

In the religious realm the endless circle of 
faithlessness or/and irrelevance can be broken 
only as we rethink our mission as disciples of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Just as Jeffersonian Democrats 
betray their idol with the proposal of eighteenth- 
century solutions to twentieth-century problems, 
the disciples of Christ betray their Lord when 
they use a first-century sickle on a twentieth- 
century harvest. Like all soldiers, those of the 
cross must forge their weapons and chart their 
mission only after careful assessment of the 
enemy’s strength and designs. Our mission must 
take into account our age. We must be fully alert 
to its challenges and threats, fully attuned to the 
nature of its problems and the needs of its people. 


How TO PRocEED 
I. Ambassadors of God’s kingdom 


Although we must adjust our strategy to meet 
the demands of a rapidly changing world, we can 
accomplish our mission as disciples only by adopt- 
ing the primary objective of Christ’s first disciples 
as our own. As in their case, the discharge of our 
mission must begin with the recognition of our- 
selves as the ambassadors of the kingdom of God. 

An ambassador is one who acts in a representa- 
tive capacity. An ambassador of Christ is one who 
represents the cause of the kingdom of God in 
human society. His representation may be either 
within or outside the church. 

Wesley Quarterly calls attention to the role 
of the layman in the proclamation of the reign 
of God. It could hardly fail to do so and do justice 
to the history of the Christian movement. Chris- 
tianity was a lay movement from the day of its 
inception. The forthright testimony of simple 
fishermen ignited the spark that set the whole 
Roman Empire ablaze with evangelistic zeal. 

What turned this flickering spark into a leaping 
flame? A partial answer is that each new convert 
became a colonizer. He did not reckon himself a 
citizen of the Kingdom because he belonged to the 
Grace Church of Philadelphia. Quite the contrary, 
he attached himself to the church because he 
reckoned himself a citizen of the Kingdom. A 
vivid illustration of this attitude appears in the 
Moffatt translation of Paul’s description of the 
community of believers as a “commonwealth” in 
heaven (Philippians 3:20). 

In other words, Christ’s early disciples looked 
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Authenticated News 


Much of the evangelism of the church is carried on 
through visitation. 


on themselves as colonists who owed their first 
loyalty to their Mother Country, the kingdom of 
God, and sought ever to be the loyal subjects of 
their gracious King and sovereign Lord, the God 
of Christ, in an alien land. The Christ of Calvary 
became to them a perpetual reminder that if they 
did not look beyond time and history for the clue 
to the meaning of human existence they would 
never find it. They each saw himself as the citizen 
of a kingdom mightier than “Babylon the Great” 
(Rome) and answerable to a judge “not of this 
world.” 

They never mistook the “colony” for the king- 
dom of God. They did not identify themselves as 
little Christs or equate the Church with the King- 
dom. They proclaimed not the glorified Church, 
but the crucified Christ, a fact of which we tuday 
make all too little. Indeed, as Christ’s ambassadors 
in the twentieth century no fact stands in need 
of stronger emphasis today than this: Our first 
responsibility is to lead men to Christ rather than 
into the church. 

We must make a clear distinction between 
the church as we know it and the Church as it 
exists in the mind of Christ. Else we can never 
discharge our obligation as the ambassadors of the 
kingdom of God to the people who say: “Christ? 
Yes! But why the church?” Then they proceed 
to answer their question for themselves: “It’s full 
of hypocrites”; “it’s always asking for money”; 
“it’s just a glorified country club”; or “it’s more 
interested in growing bigger than in becoming 
better.” Unfortunately, they can substantiate 
every one of these charges somewhere in some- 
body’s church, possibly in yours or mine. 

Yet a New Testament writer tells us that 
“Christ loved the church and gave himself up for 
her...” (Ephesians 5:25). Does this mean that 
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Christ loves everything connected with the 
church? Does he love its hypocrisy? Its concern 
for social status? Its statistical emphasis, as re- 
flected in the tendency of some churchmen to 
treat numerical growth and monetary giving as 
infallible criteria of its spiritual life? 

Certainly not! The above New Testament writ- 
er leaves no doubt that Christ loves the church, 
not so much for what it now is as for what through 
the transforming power of his love it can become. 
“Christ loved the church,” he writes, “. . . that he 
might sanctify her, ... by the washing of water 
with the word, that the church might be presented 
before him in splendor, without spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing, that she might be holy and 
without blemish” (Ephesians 5: 26-27). 

If now we ask, How can we facilitate the 
church’s realization of this goal? the answer seems 
clear enough. We must make a clear distinction 
between the kingdom of God and the “colony” 
(the church). Otherwise our spotted, wrinkled, 
and blemished church can never be “presented 
before him in splendor, without spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing, ... holy and without blemish.” 
Otherwise we shall misrepresent Christ both in 
the church and to the world. 


II. Our different tasks 


“One of the gravest dangers in the contem- 
porary church,” the author of the lesson in Wes- 
ley Quarterly tells us, “is its dependence upon 
professional workers.” He proceeds to illustrate 
his point from the tendency of us Protestants to 
give tacit approval to a double standard for Chris- 
tians. All too often laymen exempt themselves 
from the sterner demands of the gospel with the 
excuse, “Well, after all, I am not ordained!” 

At this point, however, we must do more than 
recall the Protestant doctrine of the priesthood 
of all believers. We must consider afresh the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the career ambassador and 
his lay counterpart. 

Certainly modern history leaves little room for 
doubt that all travelers in foreign lands are am- 
bassadors, whether by official appointment or 
natural citizenship. In either case they cannot 
avoid the representation of their country. 

You can confirm this statement by the simple 
expedient of asking some foreigner in your com- 
munity what he thinks of our land. In all prob- 
ability, he will have little to say of our system of 
free enterprise. He will not mention our ambas- 
sador to his native land. And, quite possibly, he 
will say as extremely little about American films 
as he does extremely much about American 
travelers. How important, therefore, that each 
American traveler abroad should reflect the high- 
est ideals for which his country stands! 

Do we not have here a parallel to what hap- 
pens in the realm of religion? Do not non-Chris- 
tians react even more favorably to the faithful 
representation of the kingdom of God by Chris- 


tianity’s lay ambassadors than by her career dip- 
lomats? 

A minister in the Disciples of Christ brother- 
hood, G. Curtis Jones, once answered this ques- 
tion in what amounts to an excellent restatement 
of the Protestant position in this matter. “There 
are many ways to make a living,” he declared, 
“but only one way to make a life, many profes- 
sions but only one vocation, innumerable sources 
of income but only one permanent investment.” 
One of the truly great missionaries in all Chris- 
tianity, William Carey, put the matter in equally 
clear focus. Said he, “My business is to serve the 
Lord, and I peg shoes to pay expenses.” 

We can best implement our minister’s procla- 
mation of the gospel by becoming lay illustrations 
of its truth. 


III. To make Christ’s mission our own 


This bold affirmation calls for a closer defini- 
tion of Christ’s mission. What did our Lord un- 
derstand his mission to be? The third Gospel an- 
swers this question for us (see Luke 4:18-19). 
As set forth in this text, our Lord interpreted his 
mission to include relief of poverty (physical as 
well as spiritual), emancipation of the enslaved 
(whether in body or mind), restoration of sight 
to the blind (whether to the light of day or the 
freedom of love), and deliverance from conditions 
that frustrate and destroy. 

This brief look at the mission of our Lord sug- 
gests that it was one of great variety and limitless 
scope. Both Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly 
detail some of the implications of his mission for 
ours. The latter emphasizes its relevance for the 
discharge of our mission through the program of 
the church, the former its suggestions for the im- 
plementation of our witness outside the church. 


IV. Growth of Christlike character 


Some students of human nature say more hap- 
pens to a person’s character during the first three 
years of his life than all the remaining years put 
together. If this fact lends hope to the individual 
blessed with good surroundings, it can spell ruin 
for the person reared in unfavorable circum- 
stances. Someone pretty accurately described the 
plight of slum children in the statement: “They 
are not born into the world; they are damned 
into the world.” 

Harold Titus has said: “I have heard it said... 
the frog is so easily adapted to its environment, 
... if it is put in a pan of water and the water 
slowly heated, the frog will stay there until it is 
boiled alive, though it could have jumped out at 
any moment.” 

While unfortunate children do not adapt quite 
so readily to their environment, they suffer a 
disadvantage with which frogs don’t have to con- 
tend. They couldn’t jump out of the frying pan 
if they wanted to. They wouldn’t have any place 
to go if they did. They are pretty much at the 
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mercy of our ability and willingness to provide 
them with an environment conducive to their best 
development. 

That seems to be the plain suggestion of Jesus’ 
words: “Whoever causes one of these little ones 
to sin, it would be better for him to have a great 
millstone fastened round his neck and to be 
drowned in the depth of the sea” (Matthew 18: 
6). These words imply responsibility for so shap- 
ing their environment as to tempt children to be 
Christian. 

The Methodist General Conference of 1952 
frankly and fully acknowledged this responsi- 
bility when it defined our mission as disciples as 
that of seeking to establish “the reign of God in 
every department of human life, the divine scale 
of values for every individual, government and 
nation, . . . to create a new and divine order and 
to make his will to be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” 

Until we rescind this mandate to work for the 
legislation of as much justice as possible, we have 
no right to treat the government as a mere referee. 
Until the rules of the game have been perfected 
beyond the possibility of further improvement, 
we must ceaselessly urge the government to alter 
the rules of the game. We must exert every pos- 
sible effort in the hope of humanizing the condi- 
tions under which men wage the struggle for 
character. 

This does not mean we may some day legislate 
into existence the kingdom of God. It only means 
we have no excuse for sitting on the sidelines 
while others legislate it out of existence. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Does the New Testament contain a set of 
detailed specifications for the conduct of our mis- 
sion as disciples? If not, what value does it hold 
for us in the effort to give shape to our witness? 
Discuss. 

2. Of what are Christ’s disciples ambassadors? 
Why not simply “the church’? 

3. How does the mission of the layman differ 
from that of the minister? Should the layman be 
satisfied with a lower standard of discipleship 
for himself than his minister? Should the minister 
be satisfied with the achievement of whatever 
standard the layman sets for himself? Discuss. 

4. In what Gospel do we find a quotation that 
may be viewed as Christ’s understanding of his 
mission? What implications may be drawn from 
it for our definition of our mission? 

5. Should Christians seek to influence legisla- 
tion? If so, why? Or, if not, why not? 


In CLOSING 


Note the suggestion Thompson advances in 
Adult Student for taking specific steps in our mis- 
sion as disciples. You may wish to add other 
suggestions for developing a local program in 
pursuit of this goal. 
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By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—Our purpose for this session is to 
discover how we as disciples of Jesus can make 
our lives contribute to the mission of the church 
in our community and around the world. 

To begin.—Point out that this lesson continues 
a study based on the Gospel of Matthew, but ap- 
proaching it from a different point of view. For 
the next four Sundays we shall consider the 
evangelical mission of the church. Today we are 
to face up to demands our discipleship lays upon 
us to carry forward the mission of the church— 
Christ’s mission. To get these demands before us, 
we are to hear from two committees that have 
done some special research during the week. 

How to proceed.—Since these suggestions are 
for the group in action, we can assume that your 
group is willing to work some during the week. 
Early in the week or the previous Sunday two 
small work groups should be selected. The first 
group should be asked to make a study of how 
their own church is carrying out its program. 
This group will face such questions as: 

What does our church do in proclaiming the 
gospel to those who do not come to church? What 
is done in the teaching program of the church? 
In visiting the sick and in bringing a healing min- 
istry to persons? How many men and women 
teach in the church school? How often do lay 
persons preach? How many laymen do regular 
calling? How many members of the church are 
doctors, nurses, teachers in the public school? 
Are these also carrying out the mission of the 
church? This group should spend an evening fac- 
ing these questions and plan how they will make 
their report to the entire group. 

The second group should spend an evening 
studying Matthew 9:35 through 10:42. They 
should prepare to report the various kinds of min- 
istries Jesus assigned to the disciples when he 
sent them out to minister to the people of their 
day. 

When the two work groups have made their re- 
ports, the entire group should face this question: 
As disciples of Jesus today, are we fulfilling the 
charge he gave to his disciples when he sent 
them out? In what areas are we doing better than 
those disciples did? Are there any areas of min- 
istry we are neglecting? Can one be a disciple of 
Jesus and not accept responsibility for some phase 
of the church’s ministry? 
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Order Early! 


For early delivery, order your next quar- 
ter’s literature by the middle of the middle 
month of the preceding quarter—by Feb- 
ruary 15 for April-June materials. 











In closing.—Call for a few minutes of guided 
meditation during which the group is asked to 
think of the question: On the basis of what I 
am doing for the church, have I a right to call 
myself a disciple of Jesus? Close the meditation 
with a prayer of dedication. 

Looking ahead.—Suggest that each person in 
the group might think of a new service that he 
could volunteer sometime during the week. It 
might be something he could do quietly, such as 
inviting a neighbor to church or church school, 
or he could go to the pastor and volunteer for 
leadership he knows is needed in the church. 

Indicate that next Sunday’s session deals with 
a difficult passage of Scripture and is on the sub- 
ject “Warning and Invitation.” Ask that Matthew 
11:20-30 be read and pondered upon with this 
question in mind, What place should warning of 
danger play in the evangelical mission of the 
church? 


From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


& Millions of Americans follow the antics of a 
delightful little swamp creature whom his creator 
calls Pogo. Early in his career among comic-strip 
folk, Pogo encountered a bird of an odd variety. 

Challenged to explain himself, the stranger in 
the swamp said that he was a carrier pigeon. That 
statement called for new questions centering in 
the problem, What does a carrier pigeon carry? 

Somewhat defiantly, the pigeon explained that 
he carried messages. Still unconvinced, Pogo de- 
manded proof—a sight of the carrier’s message. 
His manner changing to dejection, the carrier 
pigeon held up his foot and showed a big hole in 
the sole of his shoe. “I ain’t got no message,” he 
admitted. “I put it in my shoe. Then I done wore 
a hole in it an’ lost my message.” 

A messenger without a message!—laughable 
among comic-strip creatures, tragic among mes- 
sengers of the heavenly King. First on the list 
of requirements for our mission as disciples is 





Mr. Garrison is director of press and printing, Division 
of the Local Church, General Board of Education of The 
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vital awareness of the message that we would 
carry. 


& No matter what the import of a message that 
one carries, he does not function well as a messen- 
ger unless he has a sense of urgency. There is 
dynamic enough in the good news of the gospel. 
To all who will receive it in any epoch, “the king- 
dom of God is at hand.” 


* To be effective, a mission must have a specific 
destination. Otherwise, the messenger will hurry 
as fast as he can in order to go no place in par- 
ticular. Too many of today’s Methodists are like 
the Adam’s apple of a talkative person—always 
on the move, but never arriving anywhere. 


Even when one has a definite goal and a vital 
message, the Christian mission does not become 
simple and easy. It requires a strong and abiding 
sense of urgency—a commitment that leads to 
hanging on when the going becomes tough. 

After he won world fame by his defeat of Na- 
poleon in the Waterloo campaign, the Duke of 
Wellington was interviewed many times. Once a 
reporter asked him whether he would care to 
comment on the idea that British soldiers are 
braver than French soldiers. 

“Nonsense!” scoffed the Iron Duke. “British 
soldiers are no more brave than French soldiers. 
They are simply brave five minutes longer.” 


’ Military battlefields are usually rather clearly 
defined. Not so the spiritual battlefields of life. 
They extend into every nook and cranny; a defeat 
in obscurity is as tragic as a defeat in prominence. 

“Brother Jonathan,” a medieval monk, was as- 
signed the mission of cooking for his brethren. 
Battling the chaos of the kitchen, he gained inner 
poise that permitted him to say that even when 
two or three persons gave him orders at once, he 
could feel God’s presence among pots and pans 
as vividly as at the altar. 





For Further Reading * 


The Gospel of Matthew, by Theodore H. Rob- 
inson, “Moffatt New Testament Commen- 
tary.” Harper and Brothers. $2.75. 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. $3.00. 

Studies in the Parables of Jesus, by Halford 
E. Luccock. Abingdon Press. 75 cents. 

Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon 
Press. $8.75; thumb indexed, $10.00. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75 per volume. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 
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mea—-The Leader 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 11: 20-30. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Someone has described the task of the minister 
as that of “afflicting the comfortable and comfort- 
ing the afflicted.” Today’s lesson may be thought 
of as a running commentary on this idea. Cer- 
tainly the passage from Matthew casts Jesus in 
this role. He rebukes the self-satisfied comfortable 
in terms as clear and unequivocal as those in 
encouragement of the unpretentious are tender 
and inspiring. 

For a good contrast of the respective fortunes 
of the two groups of people, see “Exploring the 
Bible Text” in The International Lesson Annual. 
Wesley Quarterly offers a probing analysis in a 
slightly different direction, underscoring the idea 
that the people of these cities suffered mainly 
from lukewarm enthusiasm. See also Adult Stu- 
dent and Daily Bible Lessons for lesson treat- 
ments. 

If you feel the need of additional help in in- 
terpreting the New Testament, consult either The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary or Volume 7 of The 
Interpreter’s Bible. 

The aim of this lesson is to help adults see that 
every privilege carries in its train additional re- 
sponsibility. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The price of privilege 

II. The peril of pride 
III. The affliction of the comfortable 
IV. The comfort of the afflicted 


To BEGIN 


The title of today’s lesson suggests that Jesus’ 
message compounded threat with promise. Cer- 
tainly the close study of the New Testament does 
nothing to dispel this impression. For just as it 
confronts the repentant with words of hope, so it 
greets the unrepentant with words of solemn 
warning and strong challenge. 

Read Matthew 11:20-30, using the first five 
verses as an illustration of the warning of Christ 
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February 10: 


Warning and Invitation 





and the remaining verses as a typical expression 
of the invitation of Christ, as an illustration of 
the strategy of Christ as an evangelist. The ques- 
tion of which verses Christ would use in address- 
ing a church in our town should provoke an in- 
teresting and lively discussion. 

Ask two or three interested students to write 
a warning, in imitation of Matthew 11: 20-24, to 
the modern church. Have them specify the 
grounds for their indictment. If possible, let at 
least one of these people read his message at the 
beginning of next Sunday’s session. 


How TO PROcEED 
I. The price of privilege 


As Filson points out in The Internationl Lesson 
Annual, we have no record of Jesus’ activity in 
two of the upbraided cities, Chorazin and Beth- 
saida. This fact indicates the incompleteness of 
our knowledge of Jesus’ public ministry. One 
must remember however, that it is sufficiently de- 
tailed and consistent to incline one to the view 
that the acquisition of new facts about Jesus’ 
life and teaching would not alter the main out- 
line of either. 

The condemnation of the three cities, Caper- 
naum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida, may be cited in 
illustration of this fact. Their proximity and 
Jesus’ tendency to lump them together indicate 
a common culture. As a consequence, we may 
assume that if Jesus had returned a specific in- 
dictment against Chorazin and Bethsaida it would 
be little more than a repetition of the Capernaum 
story. Since Capernaum falls under his condem- 
nation for the neglect of its supreme opportunity, 
we may infer that these neighboring towns per- 
petrated the same offense. 

Some people fail in life because they have little 
opportunity to succeed. Sociologists have long 
recognized the importance of this fact in the ex- 
planation of crime and juvenile delinquency. Un- 
less and until we take steps in the direction of 
slum clearance, they declare, we shall keep on 
producing criminals. Few of us would deny that 
some people come to bat in the game of life with 
two strikes against them. 

On the other hand, as you so well know, others 
come to bat with three balls toward a free trip 
to first base. They enjoy special privileges. These 
advantages enable their possessors effortlessly to 
multiply accomplishments for which others have 
to labor with all diligence. 

The citizens of Capernaum, Chorazin, and Beth- 
saida belonged to this latter type. Unlike the in- 
habitants of many neighboring towns and cities, 
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The church has an urgent mission to proclaim to the 
community. 


they had heard the proclamation of the gospel by 
Jesus of Nazareth. They had felt the healing 
power of his presence. They had witnessed the 
transforming work of his influence. They had 
heard his matchless teaching. Yet they remained 
strangely unaffected by it all. They did not sur- 
render themselves to God’s service; they did not 
bring forth fruit worthy of repentance; they did 
not lift up the cross that looks not back. 

And Jesus upbraided them in terms of ringing 
and unequivocal condemnation. Why did he do 
so? We can hardly attribute his choice of these 
people as the target of this verbal bombshell to 
their neglect of “so great a salvation.” Many 
others perpetrated the same offense, yet received 
no such rebuke. Why then did he single out these 
certain ones for his devastating attack? 

Why, indeed, if not because of their extraordi- 
nary opportunity? If this is the answer, then we 
may read this passage as a commentary on Luke 
12:48: “Every one to whom much is given, of 
him will much be required.” A modern state- 
ment of this principle might read: Every special 
privilege has as its price the assumption of a pro- 
portionately larger load of responsibility. 

Note the application in Wesley Quarterly of 
this principle to the present situation of Christians 
in America. What mighty works have been 
wrought by the Christians in your town? Do we 
merit Christ’s condemnation for the neglect of 
special opportunities? 





II. The peril of pride 


Read aloud Matthew 11:21-24. Note the com- 
mentary in Wesley Quarterly. Here Jesus com- 
pares Chorazin and Bethsaida unfavorably with 
the pagan cities of Tyre and Sidon. He even says 
that these cities would not have wasted such an 
opportunity. Then, to add insult to injury, the 
Master compares Capernaum, the most highly 
privileged of the three towns, unfavorably with 
that symbol of sin, Sodom. In the day of judg- 
ment, when men have, as Charles Wesley’s hymn 
reminds us, “a strict account to give,” Capernaum 
shall come off worse than “the land of Sodom” 
(Matthew 11:24). 

If someone asks, Why? we find the answer im- 
plied in Jesus’ rhetorical question: “And you, 
Capernaum, will you be exalted [in the day of 
judgment] to heaven?” (Matthew 11:23). Ap- 
parently the citizens of Capernaum thought so. 
Else why the question? 

Moreover, at least the thinly veiled note of 
sarcasm in Jesus’ words implies as much, Caper- 
naum’s proud citizens did not hesitate to exalt 
themselves on earth. Duly proud of their many 
virtues, doubtless they could “name them one by 
one,” day after day, week by week, month on 
month, year in and year out, without noticeable 
evidence of either fatigue or embarrassment. Hav- 
ing achieved a degree of goodness unmatched by 
any of their neighbors, they sensed no need, in- 
deed little possibility, of additional improvement. 
They were already so good that they saw little 
room for becoming better. 

Apparently, however, they did not achieve any 
great success in winning others to this lofty esti- 
mate of themselves. In any case, of this fact we 
can be sure, Jesus did not count himself among 
their fawning admirers. As a matter of fact, he 
attributed their self-satisfaction to blindness 
rather than goodness. 

The little Book of Obadiah provides a classic 
illustration on the national level of the extreme 
folly of this attitude. The Babylonian conquest 
of Judah left the citizens of Jerusalem in destitute 
circumstances. Their only possessions, as they 
stood on the threshold of a long captivity, were 
a galaxy of fond memories and a few bright 
dreams. The latter may well have included the 
hope of help from Edom, blood brothers of the 
Judeans. Instead of assistance, the Edomites cast 
additional burden on their erstwhile relations. 

The escape of the Edomites from the clutches 
of Nebuchadnezzar prompted them to envision 
additional conquests beyond the ravage of Judah. 
They began to boast of their impregnable posi- 
tion. They fell victim to an incomparable delusion 
of grandeur. 

Unimpressed by their noisy and proud boasts, 
Obadiah countered their expanding claims with 
the promise of forthcoming judgment. They were 
headed, he declared, for an early rendezvous with 
a terrible destiny. They were the tragic victims 
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of their own pathetic pride. They deceived them- 
selves into believing that they had eluded the 
conqueror’s clutches because they were his su- 
perior. 

How could a nation, so pitifully small and mili- 
tarily insignificant, fall victim to such delusions 
of grandeur? To answer this question, raised 
again and again in the course of human history, 
we have only to look at Edom’s standard of com- 
parison. She compared her fortune with that of 
Judah. She deceived herself into thinking that 
she was well off as the best because she was better 
off than the worst. 

Edom’s mistake, as is always true of the proud, 
began with the choice of an inadequate standard 
of judgment. She borrowed the standards of her 
neighbors. In failing to interpret her responsi- 
bility as a call to help her oppressed neighbors in 
obedience to God, she bypassed her only oppor- 
tunity for the rediscovery of her true mission. 
In other words, Edom sealed her doom with the 
choice of something less than God as her standard 
of judgment. She resisted, as has every victim of 
pride, that standard of judgment, the living God, 
before whom none can stand comfortably in any 
other dress than the penitent’s garb of sackcloth 
and ashes. Unburdened by any sense of weakness 
or need, she turned a deaf ear to Him who alone 
could have made her yoke bearable. 

Edom’s sad fate demonstrates the real peril of 
pride. For, in addition to diverting her energies 
into the performance of a role for which she had 
little or no talent, it turned her aside from Him 
with whose help she could have discovered her 
legitimate role and fulfilled her true destiny. 


III. The affliction of the comfortable 


Jesus’ condemnation of Capernaum and nearby 
towns may be construed as an example of his use 
of “shock treatment.” So also may we view 
Obadiah’s scathing denunciation of the Edomites. 
But in neither case can we charge that the treat- 
ment was too extreme for the ailment. Indeed, in 
view of the apparent lethargy of the citizens of 
Capernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida, as well as 
of Edom, nothing short of the shock treatment 
could have alerted such proud people to their 
precarious situation. 

The study of Israel’s great prophets reveals a 
similar phenomenon. They exercise least restraint 
in criticizing Israelite leaders during the periods 
of great national prosperity. Two of the most dev- 
astating critics among the prophets appeared on 
the scene within a half century before the fall of 
Samaria into the hands of the Assyrians. At that 
time, however, Samaria was in the midst of an 
economic and political boom. Seldom had the na- 
tion enjoyed such great wealth. Even more seldom 
had the Israelite political outlook seemed brighter. 

Skilled in the fine if somewhat rare art of 
reading the signs of the times in the light of God’s 
will and purpose, Amos and Isaiah found little 
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basis for the current wave of optimism. Amos 
could see little good in a properity that multiplied 
and widened class divisions. Isaiah could see little 
ground for hope in a national policy that, instead 
of standing firm in support of moral principle, 
flitted back and forth from one ally to another in 
quest of immediate advantage. 

Moreover, neither man hesitated to express his 
opinion on the subject. When men use God’s good 
gifts to magnify rather than mitigate the problem 
of need, Amos declares, their apparent tranquillity 
marks the lull before a storm of great natural and 
national upheavals. When nations put their trust 
in horses and chariots rather than God and the 
right, Isaiah asserts in effect, their seeming glory 
has its parallel in the final twinkle of a falling 
star. 

These prophets did not afflict the people Israel 
merely because they were comfortable. They 
afflicted them rather because their comfort had 
betrayed them into a false estimate of life, the 
misuse of privilege and a disregard for the Lord 
God of Israel. They condemned them for mis- 
taking what they were for what they had, for 
linking the fate of God indissolubly with the for- 
tune of the nation. 

If Jesus warned the people who seemed in least 
need of such warning, the prophets warned Israel 
at a time when it seemed in least need of judg- 
ment. For just as Jesus warned Israel’s best peo- 
ple of approaching judgment, so the prophets 
warned Israel of approaching judgment in the best 
times. 

Who can make sense of such actions? The an- 
swer is simple enough: Anybody who reads hu- 
man history or, for that matter, human nature 
through the eyes of faith. Man truly skilled in 
discerning the signs of the time, from Amos in 
the Israel of Jeroboam II to outspoken religious 
leaders in the United States of the past few dec- 
ades, have never overlooked the fact that out- 
ward prosperity frequently begets the inward 
pride with which men pave the wide and easy 
way to destruction. 

Note the discussion on the dangers of com- 
placency in Adult Student. Are we in danger of 
being included among the self-satisfied? 


IV. The comfort of the afflicted 


People have sometimes expressed surprise, oc- 
casionally even amazement, at the alacrity with 
which Jesus welcomed the social outcasts into 
the ranks of his followers. “How could he prefer 
these people ahead of such pillars of Judaism as 
the scribes and Pharisees?” they ask. “Were not 
the latter more regular in their church attend- 
ance? more systematic contributors to the support 
of religious causes? more articulate in public 
prayer?” 

No doubt about it, the scribes and Pharisees 
performed their religious duties with clocklike 
regularity. Convinced only the righteous would 
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be allowed to participate in the age to come, they 
multiplied good deeds apace. They had no doubt of 
their righteousness. They were good people and 
knew it. 

Yet Jesus addressed them in words of stern 
warning. Why? Not because they were good, but 
because they knew it; not because they were 
righteous, but because they were self-righteous. 

To their utter horror, he addressed himself in 
words of tender invitation to the people on whom 
they looked as social and religious outcasts. Why? 
Not because they were evil, but because they 
were both deeply ashamed and painfully aware 
of their degradation; not because they were in 
need of a physician, but because they were both 
ready to become his patients and willing to take 
his medicine. 

Wesley Quarterly defines a yoke as “an instru- 
ment by which two or more are enabled to carry 
a burden together.” This definition implies two 
things about Jesus’ words. First of all, so long 
as we insist on taking our own yoke, he cannot 
help us; he invites us to take not our but his 
yoke. On the other hand, if and when we accept 
this invitation, he not only can but does help us. 
Our very acceptance of this invitation, you see, 
involves satisfaction of the two basic require- 
ments of salvation: (1) the frank acknowledg- 
ment of the need for divine help, and (2) the 
grateful acceptance of human responsibility. 

Jesus’ words concerning the whole and the 
sick in relation to their need of the physician, 
please observe, apply not to their actual condi- 
tion but to their estimate of their condition. You 
should likewise interpret the present discussion 
of the afflicted and the comfortable. The afflicted 
denote the people who recognize their need of 
spiritual help, whereas the comfortable denote 
the complacent and self-satisfied. 

Dwight L. Moody greeted self-acknowledged 
reprobates with the assurance of God’s love for 
them, and they took him at his word. They took 
upon themselves “the yoke” of our Lord, and they 
discovered the truth of his words: “For my yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light” (Matthew 11: 
30). 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you think that the minister’s variation of 
the themes of warning and invitation should de- 
pend in some measure on the spiritual condition 
of his congregation? 

2. What prompted Jesus’ stern words against 
Capernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida? 

3. Why does the worship of God constitute our 
best defense against the peril of pride? 

4. Does Jesus’ “easy yoke” and “light burden” 
mean that Christianity makes few demands on 
men? If not, on what grounds would you defend 
adoption of Christianity as “rest for your soul”? 

5. Did Jesus really believe the people he de- 
scribed as “whole” had no need of a physician? 


If not, what marked the real difference between 
the “sick” and the “whole”? 


In CLOSING 


People have too long misinterpreted Jesus’ 
words: “Take my yoke upon you.” They have so 
often interpreted it as meaning the addition of 
new burdens. They fail to see that Jesus was 
really saying, as Roy L. Smith reminds us in The 
International Lesson Annual: “Let me take the 
load of life off you!” 

Smith defends this paraphrase of Jesus’ invita- 
tion in the following words: “Jesus ... was well 
aware that every person wears some kind of yoke, 
and he knew how much easier his yoke was than 
the yoke most folk were wearing. Someone has 
said, ‘The yoke he offered was lined with love,’ 
Its demands. . . make a glorious life possible.” 1 


p——_The Group in Action. 


By HOWARD E. TOWER 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—Our purpose is to help members of 
the group come to understand the part that warn- 
ing and invitation must play in the effective mis- 
sion of the church. 

To begin.—Have a member of the group read 
the Scripture lesson to the entire group. Guide 
the group to place on the blackboard a list of the 
mighty deeds that had been done by Jesus in 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum. Then ask 
why these Jewish towns did not respond to Jesus’ 
teaching. Why did Jesus follow this warning with 
his invitation to those who labor and are heavy 
laden? Of what did his invitation consist? 

How to proceed.—Ask the group to consider 
the place warning and invitation should play in 
the evangelical mission of the church. To get an 
answer to this question, guide the group to see 
what mighty works their church is doing that 
should cause persons in the community to be at- 
tracted to it. 

Again use the blackboard and record the con- 
structive projects in the community that can be 
directly attributed to the influence of the church. 
In working this list some of the following ques- 
tions might be asked: 

Would education be any different in your com- 
munity if there was no church? 

Would the political life be different? 

Does the church make a difference in race or 
labor relations? 

What does the church contribute to the health 
of your community? 


1 From The International Lesson Annual, 1957, edited by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. 
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Can you say that your church has done any 
mighty deeds in the name of Jesus? Do the in- 
different earn the warning of Jesus against Beth- 
saida and Capernaum? 

Now turn to a consideration of the invitation of 
Jesus to the heavy laden. List, alongside the pres- 
ent-day works of the church, the ways in which 
your church is trying to make Jesus’ invitation to 
the heavy laden heard. If the indifferent in your 
community could be brought into your fellowship, 
would they feel that they had found a yoked 
power to help them face life more victoriously? 

Close the session.—Point out that Jesus’ invi- 
tation was not that he would take away the 
burden of the heavy laden, but that he would 
yoke his strength with theirs upon the condition 
that they would learn of him. Leave with the 
group this question: How ready are we to learn 
from Jesus? 

Looking ahead.—Call attention to the fact that 
if we are to accept the demands of discipleship, 
extend the mission of the church by necessary 
warning and loving invitation, we need to under- 
stand what it is that we are calling persons to. 
When we invite persons to become citizens of 
the Kingdom, we need to know what we mean by 
the Kingdom. 

Suggest that during the week members of the 
group close their personal devotions with the 
Lord’s Prayer, meditating upon the meaning of 
the words, “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 
on earth.” Suggest that each person ask, in his 
meditations, “To what extent am I willing to have 
God’s will done through me?” Ask each person 
to study carefully chapter 13 of Matthew. 


From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Warning and invitation are two sides of the 
same coin. For consequences follow when one 
says Yes and when one says No. Results are not 
the same, of course. But an element of change is 
involved in every acceptance and every rejection. 
Life cannot be static. Even the very act of at- 
tempting to avoid making a decision is itself a 
kind of decision. An invitation rejected becomes 
a warning; a warning which is heeded may be- 
come an invitation. 


+ Jesus’ great invitation is sometimes taken to 
promise a life without burdens. That is by no 
means the case. We are offered, not years of care- 
less ease without loads to bear, but burdens that 
bring joy of such nature that it is no task to bear 
them. This may mean that the only change is a 
new attitude toward an old burden. 
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About fifteen years ago, an artist visited Father 
Flanagan’s Boys’ Home, now an incorporated vil- 
lage famous the world over as Boys’ Town. 

Wandering over the campus where as many as 
one thousand homeless boys may find shelter, the 
artist saw a commonplace sight: a small boy was 
riding piggyback upon another. 

This provided inspiration for a painting that 
shows a smiling youngster carrying a little fellow 
on his back. Jeans rolled above his ankles, the 
small boy’s head dangles. Too weary to walk, he 
clutches the neck of the larger boy as he rides on 
his back. 

Probably you have seen reproductions of that 
noted painting. Entitled, “He ain’t heavy, Father 
. . . he’s m’ brother,” it was presented to Boys’ 
Town by the creator. Since then it has been used 
as a symbol of the haven that accepts abandoned 
boys regardless of race or creed. 

In a real sense, the attitude of the boy who 
carries his brother is a key to throwing off all 
burdens. Viewed through eyes of love, many a 
burden can be transformed into an opportunity. 


’ Thomas S. Kepler of Oberlin College is in- 
ternationally noted for his studies in great devo- 
tional literature. After an exhaustive inquiry, he 
has concluded that much of The Imitation of 
Christ came from the pen of Gerhard Groote. 

Born to great wealth and high position, Groote 
studied in Europe’s chief universities. After 
launching a brilliant career as a lawyer, at the 
age of thirty-four he had a religious conversion. 
So he became a lay member of a long-established 
religious order. He gave away his fortune and 
about 1376 began preaching. 

Because he was a sharp critic of some prevail- 
ing practices, says Dr. Kepler, Groote attracted 
the notice of the Bishop of Utrecht. This dignitary 
ordered him to hold his tongue. So the man who 
left the world for the church seemed to be de- 
prived of an opportunity to voice his ideas. 

Many men would have become bitter and cyni- 
cal. Not so Gerhard Groote. He took his burden 
as an opportunity; tongue silenced, he took up. 
pen and paper. His personal devotional medita- 
tions, published after he died of plague at the age 
of forty-four, formed the main body of The Imita- 
tion of Christ. For nearly four hundred years it 
has been regarded as second only to the New Tes- 
tament in the warmth and depth of its message. 


’ In Edgar J. Goodspeed’s famous translation of 
the New Testament, James 1: 2-4 urges: 

“You must find the greatest joy, my brothers, 
in being involved in various trials, for you know 
that the testing of your faith leads to steadfast- 
ness, and steadfastness must have full play, so. 
that you may be fully and perfectly developed 
without any defects.” 1 


1The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and 
Edgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the University of 
Chicago Press. 
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By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “Group in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life” for addi- 
tional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 13. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s Scripture focuses attention on a col- 
lection of Jesus’ thoughts on the kingdom of God. 
In your presentation try to offer a fresh approach 
to the subject. Certainly the treatments in Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student differ enough that 
you should experience little trouble in stimulating 
new ideas on the nature and growth of the King- 
dom. Read Smith’s comments in The International 
Lesson Annual on the main points of the parables 
of Matthew 13. Daily Bible Lessons also provides 
helpful treatments of these parables. 

Additional aids for this lesson are easily avail- 
able. Any of the numerous books on the parables 
of Jesus may be consulted. See page 17 for some 
suggested resources. Volume 7 of The Inter- 
preter’s Bible (pages 165-75) contains an illumi- 
nating article by Walter Russell Bowie on “The 
Teachings of Jesus: The Parables.” Helpful com- 
ments on the specific parables may also be found 
in any of the one-volume commentaries. 

You will need to work particularly hard on 
your outline for this session, else you may find 
yourself running off in four directions at once. 
This need stems from the wealth of content in 
this many-sided and rewarding topic. So, no mat- 
ter how widely you read about the parables, be 
sure to reduce your thoughts to a clear and com- 
pact outline well in advance of Sunday morning. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Of growth of the Kingdom 
II. Of its transforming power 
III. Of its supreme worth 
IV. Of judgment and the Kingdom 


To BEGIN 


Today’s lesson should begin with a clarification 
of two terms: parable and kingdom of God. 

Parables must be clearly distinguished from 
allegories. They both employ some object or proc- 
ess of familiar experience to illustrate truth about 
life in its deeper dimensions and higher relations. 


That is to say, they use knowledge that can be ob- 
tained through the senses to impart knowledge of 
that which cannot be obtained through the senses. 

However, despite this fundamental similarity, 
parables and allegories differ in two important 
respects. One difference has to do with the sig- 
nificance of details, the other with the relative 
difficulty of interpretation. 

Whereas details have no significance in the par- 
able, in the allegory “each detail is a separate 
metaphor, with a significance of its own.”! As 
regards the second difference, whereas the inter- 
pretation of the parable poses no real problem and 
can easily be deciphered by the common and un- 
educated, the allegory teases the mind into all 
sorts of highly fanciful speculations (the Book of 
Daniel, for example). 

The expressions, “the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matthew) and “the kingdom of God” (Mark 
and Luke), have the same meaning. The former 
denotes nothing more than the likely origin 
of the Gospel of Matthew in a more Jewish 
climate than that from which Mark and Luke 
came. This inference stems from the tendency of 
pious Jews to substitute “heaven” for “God” 
in observance of the Jewish taboo against use of 
the divine name. 

So the interpreter’s problem begins and ends 
with the word “kingdom.” In Greek, as in Eng- 
lish, this term suggests a geographical territory as 
well as political dominion. However, in the lan- 
guage of Jesus (Aramaic) this expression had a 
more precise connotation. It was from a noun 
meaning the “kingship” or “reign” of God. There- 
fore, C. H. Dodd says, “the term ‘kingdom’ indi- 
cates that specific . . . activity of God, in which 
he is revealed as king or sovereign Lord of his 
people, or of the universe which he created.” 2 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Of the growth of the Kingdom 


Some contemporary theologians sometimes be- 
little the belief that the kingdom of God is grow- 
ing, expanding, and developing. They prefer to 
think of it as coming without either the knowledge 
or co-operation of man. 

This attitude may be a natural reaction against 
those old-time liberals who mistook their own 
program of social welfare for the blueprint of the 
kingdom of God. There can be no doubt whatever 
that altogether too many people did succumb to 
the temptation. As Thompson indicates in Adult 
Student, they looked on the kingdom of God as 


1From The Parables of the Kingdom, by C. H. Dodd. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Page 19. 
2 Ibid., page 35. 
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“social evolution in terms of inevitable progress.” 
They erred on two counts: (1) in looking for the 
full and complete manifestation of God’s rule 
within history, and (2) in identifying their own 
particular social ideals as the ultimate expression 
of God’s will. 

One may well ask, however, whether the people 
who said human effort makes all the difference 
went as far astray as the people who say human 
effort makes no difference at all. Do not expo- 
nents of this latter view confuse God with a sover- 
eign who had rather overrule by force than com- 
pel through irresistible love? 

Must we not somehow combine the two em- 
phases in such a way as to make due allowance 
for divine sovereignty and for human service? 
Must we not somehow make very clear the fact 
that the Kingdom, though primarily the gift of 
God, does not come without human effort? 

One writer has answered this question, “the 
Kingdom is not man’s responsibility, but man’s 
response to God’s ability.” However, the recog- 
nition of “God’s ability” as primary does not 
render “man’s response” any less necessary. The 
people who believe human effort makes all the dif- 
ference (even if wrong!) and live accordingly 
stand higher in the sight of God than the people 
who believe human effort makes no difference at 
all (even if right!) and live accordingly! 

Jesus revealed God as a Father who rules by 
the free consent of his children rather than as a 
tyrant who rules through the arbitrary imposition 
of his will. 

We believe that the “kingship” or “reign” of 
God varies in proportion to man’s exercise of his 
spiritual capacities. Hence, God’s control over the 
lives of men must necessarily exhibit great variety 
and increase at different rates of speed. Certainly 
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this interdependence of human devotion and the 
“kingship” of God justifies our belief in the king- 
dom of God as a growing and developing force. 

The so-called “parables of growth” mark the 
second consideration regarding the value of human 
effort. While one may find more in these parables 
than mere illustrations of the principle of growth, 
this principle is plain in several. 

The parable of the mustard seed represents 
a case in point. Surely Jesus’ designation of a 
particular type of seed can be attributed to the 
striking difference in size between the mustard 
seed, a symbol of the proverbially small, and the 
mustard plant, whose branches grew large enough 
to accommodate nests of birds. “Also,” as Filson 
notes in The International Lesson Annual, “just 
as birds’ coming to rest in a tree suggest in 
the Old Testament that other nations come into the 
Kingdom (Daniel 4:12, 21), so here the idea may 
be that many peoples will come into the now small 
Kingdom.” 3 

“Plainly,” George A. Buttrick declares, “this 
is a parable of hope: there shall be mighty growth 
from small beginnings. How small was the seed! 
A Babe born into a harsh world, a Teacher on a 
hillside, a condemned Man slain on a shameful 
Cross, an empty grave, and eleven men believing 
in him: what a tiny seed in a vast and alien field! 
How could such a seed ever come to harvest? The 
story rebukes our cult of bigness.” 4 

Smith’s comments in The International Lesson 
Annual on “Like the Mustard Seed” emphasize 
the need of the church, as a righteous minority 
surrounded by a pagan majority, for just such 
encouragement. We may well take seriously the 

* From The International Lesson Annual 1957, edited by Charles 


M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. 
4 From The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7. Abingdon Press. 














note of rebuke this parable sounds in its stress on 
the “smallness” of the seed. Do we stand in danger 
of thinking this parable applies to the first century 
only? Name a few modest undertakings for which 
you envision a growing future. 


II. Of its transforming power 


The parable of the leaven suggests the manner 
of the growth of God’s kingship. If the story of 
the mustard seed “rebukes our cult of bigness,” 
Buttrick asserts, “this story rebukes our cult of 
noise.” Like leaven, God’s kingship becomes 
effective mysteriously, silently, and imperceptibly. 
By the same token, just as leaven leaves the marks 
of its transforming power on dough, so the servant 
of God stamps the mark of his influence on all 
society. 

Someone has designated influence as the Chris- 
tian equivalent of leaven. This becomes quite clear 
when we look at some characteristics that Chris- 
tian influence and leaven share: (1) it works “un- 
dercover” and “behind the scenes”; (2) a little 
of it goes a long way—or, to put it differently, it 
affects an area out of all proportion to its size; 
(3) its results are undeniable and, to a large ex- 
tent, irreversible. 

“Our western culture is an illustration. Re- 
ligious awakenings have inspired great social 
advances. When men let Christ’s influence work, 
they may be called any time to a crusade God 
wants.” 5 

Roy L. Smith gives us a graphic summary of all 
these points in a quotation from the lips of the 
Japanese professor who said in 1936: “There are 
only 300,000 of us all told—Catholic and Protes- 
tant—but we are the most powerful minority in 
Japan. Give us only a few more years, and we 
can turn the tide of the nation against war.” ® 

Luke 9:51-56 (consult a commentary on this 
passage) offers an illustration of Jesus’ rejection 
of coercive and dramatic techniques in favor of 
personal influence as the chief weapon in the 
arsenal of righteousness and truth. 


III. Of its supreme worth 


The twin parables of the treasure hidden in a 
field and the pearl of great price teach one basic 
lesson—the incomparable worth of the kingdom 
of God. The key figures in these stories share two 
things: (1) they make their great discovery by 
accident: (2) after recognizing the infinite worth 
of their find, they go and sell “all” in order to pur- 
chase it. 

Both parables turn on the second of these 
similarities. Surely Jesus did not have to convince 
his hearers of the value of the kingdom of God. 
His problem was to get them to risk their lives 
and livelihood in behalf of the cause to which they 
had given their lips and prayers. 

C. H. Dodd gives a cryptic summary of the 

5 James S. Chubb, in Daily Bible Lessons, February, 1957. 


6 From The International Lesson Annual, 1957, edited by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. 


intention of Jesus in the use of these parables in 
the following statement: “You agree that the 
kingdom of God is the highest good: it is within 
your power to possess it here and now, if, like the 
treasure-finder and the pearl-merchant, you will 
throw caution to the winds: ‘Follow me!’”7 

One must bear in mind, in interpreting the 
first of these parables, what was said earlier about 
the insignificance of details in a parable. Jesus 
does not sanction the treasure-finder’s action in 
withholding from the owner of the field knowl- 
edge of its great value. Neither does he put the 
stamp of divine approval on his acquisitive im- 
pulse. These details serve as mere incidents in the 
story. This parable of Jesus teaches only one main 
point, as Filson tells us in The International Les- 
son Annual: “It is a good bargain to give up 
everything necessary to gain entrance into the 
Kingdom.” 

Although the discoveries in both parables must 
be termed accidental, the search of the pearl mer- 
chant was quite intentional. How many people 
never find abundant living simply because they do 
not seek it! 


IV. Of judgment and the Kingdom 


The parables of the tares and the dragnet may 
also be regarded as twins. They both imply two 
main ideas, with the point of the parable in each 
case clearly turning on the latter: (1) the king- 
dom of God as we know it in the here and now 
exists only in embryo form; (2) God alone can 
judge between the perfect and the imperfect. 

The early church, like the church of today, at- 
tracted a wide variety of members. People joined 
it from different motives, with different attitudes 
and on the strength or weakness of various moral 
attainments. Many have asked, “If the kingdom 
of God came somehow in the ministry of Jesus, 
why are we still confronted with people who don’t 
live like citizens of the kingdom of God?” “Or,” 
others ask, “Does it not mean that we citizens 
of the kingdom of God should exclude them from 
our fellowship?” 

The parable of the tares looks forward to the 
harvest, a symbol in Jewish thought of the final 
judgment, at which time God shall separate the 
righteous from the wicked. So the very presence 
of the tares indicates that the time for the separa- 
tion has not yet come. The parable of the dragnet 
illustrates the same point, inasmuch as the drag- 
net gathers fish of every kind, size, and condition. 
Sherman E. Johnson observes, in his exegesis of 
Matthew 13:47-50 in Volume 7 of The Interpret- 
er’s Bible that “those who spread its [the King- 
dom’s] net dare not draw too many distinctions. 
. . » God, in his good time, will judge; it is the 
prerogative of Jesus and his followers to offer 
salvation and forgiveness.” 

Hand in hand with the idea of the deferment 
of judgment until the final consummation goes 


7From The Parables of the Kingdom, by C. H. Dodd. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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the notion that God alone can distinguish the 
wheat from the tares, the righteous from the 
wicked, that which is apparently evil from that 
which is really evil. 

Many people object to the postponement of 
such judgment. In their haste to usher in the king- 
dom of God, they insist on a “pure church com- 
posed only of the perfect.” Naturally, since only 
the perfect can distinguish the perfect from the 
imperfect, they arrogate to themselves an attri- 
bute (perfection) and a prerogative (judgment) 
which belong exclusively to God. 

George A. Buttrick clearly recognizes the dan- 
ger of this blasphemous assumption in his dis- 
cussion of the parable of the tares: “There is 
another item which we strangely miss. Would we 
ourselves like to be ‘purged’ from the church and 
from the fellowship of Christ? We are tares: only 
by a self-righteous pride could we claim to be a 
weedless field. ... We should be ruthless with the 
evil in ourselves, but cautious in our dealings with 
evil in others—since our eyes and understanding 
are both short; and we should be grateful to God’s 
patience that he does not ‘liquidate’ us.” § Or, to 
put it differently, so long as God does not purge 
us, how happy we should be to let him—and him 
alone—judge others. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what important respects does the kingdom 
of God differ from a political kingdom? 

2. In what important respect does a parable re- 
semble an allegory? How do they differ? Did 
Jesus use parables or allegories? Illustrate the 
importance of this distinction for the interpreta- 
tion of Jesus’ teachings concerning the kingdom 
of God. 

3. What is the relationship between the terms 
“kingdom of God” and “kingdom of heaven”? 

4. Discuss the practical importance of belief 
in the growth of the kingdom of God. 

5. What does the parable of the leaven suggest 
to us about the manner of the growth of the king- 
dom of God? 

6. Why did Jesus emphasize the action of the 
treasure finder and pearl merchant rather than 
the value of the hidden treasure and the pear! of 
great price in the parables bearing these names? 
What do these parables say to us? 

7. What do the parables of the tares and dragnet 


say to the people who would insist on strict re-_ 


quirements for church membership? Can we car- 
ry too far this reluctance to act as judge? 


In CLOSING 


Bring the session to an end with a prayer for 
the courage, now that we have found life’s real 
treasure and discovered the only ultimately val- 
uable pearl, the kingdom of God, to go forward in 
obedience to him who climbed the hill of Golgotha 
with “the cross that looks not back.” 


8 From The Interpreters Bible, Volume 7. Abingdon Press. 
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The Group in Action 








By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—Our purpose for this session is to 
help each member of the group come to a better 
understanding of what Jesus meant by the coming 
of the kingdom of God and how they can realize 
the power of the Kingdom in their own lives. 

To begin.—Call attention to the fact that the 
idea of the kingdom of God was central in Jesus’ 
teaching. This is true partly because Jesus de- 
scribed the Kingdom through parables and partly 
because of the many-faceted nature of the King- 
dom. Several of the parables of the Kingdom are 
contained in chapter 13 of Matthew’s Gospel. This 
morning the group purposes to look at these par- 
ables and to seek to understand something of 
their meaning in relation to their own living. 
For this study subdivide into small groups. 

How to proceed.—See that every member of the 
group has a Bible (it would be a good thing for 
each member to develop the habit of bringing his 
Bible to the class sessions) . Divide into three work 
groups. Ask each to select a chairman and record- 
er. 

Assign the parables in chapter 13 as follows: 

Group 1, study 13:1-9,-18-23 

Group 2, study 13: 24-30, 36-43, 47-50 

Group 3, study 13: 31-33, 44 

Let each work group ask themselves these 
questions: What do these parables teach about the 
kingdom of God? What do these teachings mean 
in terms of our experience? 

Give about twenty minutes for this study and 
then call for the reports from the recorders. Place 
the significant findings on the blackboard. 

In closing.—The leader or someone selected 
ahead of time should summarize the findings of 
the work groups and lead in a consideration of the 
many ways in which the kingdom of God is being 
realized today. Close the session with a considera- 
tion of the ways each person can help the King- 
dom come. 

Looking ahead.—Call attention to the fact that 
next Sunday ends this four-session unit on the 
evangelical mission of the church. The subject 
will be “Interpreting Signs of the Times.” The 
Scripture passage is Matthew 16:1-12 and is a 
much misunderstood passage. Ask each person to 
read the passage and bring any questions they 
may have. It would be helpful to find out what 
some of their friends think of this passage of 
Scripture. 

Ask them to think about this question: Is there 
a difference between looking for a sign and seek- 
ing to interpret the signs of the times? 
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From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* While it is true that parables gain significance 
from their vividness and interest value, that is 
not why Jesus used them so consistently. Their 
chief function is to shed light on the unknown by 
comparison with known experiences. 

No mortal has fully experienced all that is in- 
volved in the kingdom of God. So in order to grasp 
its nature, aspects of it must be mastered one at 
a time. That is the real work of a parable: to 
throw light on one phase of the Kingdom by show- 
ing its likeness to a commonplace experience. 

On quite a different level, the problem is some- 
what like that of explaining the full meaning of 
motherhood to a boy of five. Never having experi- 
enced motherhood, little Douglas cannot grasp all 
its complexities. He will approach understanding 
to the degree that motherhood is compared with 
experiences that are already his. 

Perhaps you will wish to take a few minutes of 
the class hour to explore this matter. Ask mem- 
bers of the class to help think of ways to explain 
motherhood to five-year-old Douglas. Try to de- 
vise two or three modern parables that will help 
a child see some of the deep meanings involved in 
the idea of motherhood. 


* Scripture includes many examples of teaching 
by comparison, even when the long and elaborate 
comparisons of parables are not used. These “cap- 
sule parables,” or figures of speech, are very vivid. 

In Psalms 1, the righteous man is described as 
“like a tree planted by streams of water.” By 
contrast, the wicked “are like chaff which the 
wind drives away.” Though neither of these 
statements is an exact and literal description, both 
say things that could not be said in more prosaic 
ways. 

Answering Bildad, Job asserts that God has 
made all men, including themselves. But he says 
it in a way that is meaningful to readers who 
themselves have made—not men, but other things. 
Turn to Job 10:9-10 and thrill at the majesty of 
the comparisons given there. 


* Though he was among the greatest masters of 
the English language, even Charles Wesley rec- 
ognized difficulties of communication. Wishing to 
sing the full measure of praise for the mystery of 
redemption, he felt it impossible. So he fervently 
cried, “O for a thousand tongues to sing... .” 


* Because parables and other figures of speech 
involve elaborate comparisons, men do not always 
agree about their basic meanings. That is not 
strange, for even in very simple situations of life, 


the “meaning” depends upon viewpoints and ex- 
periences of persons who analyze them. This be- 
comes particularly clear in the case of children— 
who frequently approach adult situations with a 
limited background of experience. 

Robert, aged six and one half, squirmed through 
the first number of a concert. He was silent, but 
obviously perplexed. But when a coloratura solo 
began, he turned to his mother. 

“Mamma,” he whispered, “why is that man 
shaking his stick at the lady?” 

“Be quiet, Robert,” she rejoined. “He’s not 
shaking it at her.” 

Robert eyed the soprano doubtfully. “Then, 


Mamma,” he insisted, “why is she screaming like 
that?” 


’ Members of the Bajaus, an obscure Malayan 
tribe, spend their entire lives on small houseboats 
in the Sulu Sea. At rare intervals, such a tribes- 
man goes ashore. Having been accustomed to mo- 
tions of a boat since infancy, walking on solid 
ground invariably makes a Bajau dizzy. 
Persons who have grown up with the New Tes- 
tament sometimes find it hard to discover some of 
its deepest truths—made commonplace by fa- 
miliarity. Just as a Bajau can live in a boat with- 
out being affected, so a Christian may memorize a 
parable without altering his attitude toward God. 





In Dedication 


Our God... 
We dedicate this church to thee 
With love and true sincerity... . 


Grant that our fervent prayers shall rise 
In unison through vaulted skies 

And linger in thy dwelling place 

Till thou dost gently turn thy face 

Our way... 

And see each heart and fill the need 

And purify each thought and deed 

That we may ever choose the good 

And strive for peace and brotherhood... . 
Grant, our God, that we may see 

That stone and steel will wear away 

But love lives on eternally ... 

Give us love.... 

And give us faith to live thy truth 

And teach our own and other youth 

And send them out like shafts of light 
Illuminating paths of night... . 


Our God... 

We dedicate this church to thee... 

May Truth be taught to set men free... . 
—George L. Ehrman 
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February 24: 


Interpreting Signs of the Times 
(World Service Sunday ) 


in Action 


eoa—-The Leader 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
udditional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Matthew 16:1-12. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Hardly a month passes without the emergence 
of some new discovery or problem of international 
significance. But, in addition to knowledge of the 
bare fact of this or that happening, people de- 
mand some indication as to its meaning for human 
life. In short, in addition to an awareness of the 
signs of the time, they demand some clue to their 
proper interpretation. 

But who dares lay claim to such powers? Or, 
to put it more accurately, what credentials shall 
we demand of those who claim them? Many of 
Jesus’ contemporaries found the answer to this 
question in miraculous powers, the gift of proph- 
ecy or the ability to speak in tongues. They be- 
lieved it quite possible to distinguish the wheat 
from the tares, the saints from the sinners. If one 
possessed such powers, according to their view, 
he belonged in the former category, otherwise in 
the latter. 

In last Sunday’s discussion of some of Jesus’ 
parables, especially of the tares, we learned of 
Jesus’ possession of just the opposite view. Only 
God can ultimately distinguish the genuine from 
the spurious claimant to virtue and righteousness 
he seems to have felt. 

Certainly the Wesley Quarterly and Adult Stu- 
dent writers seem to share this feeling. Indeed, 
they believe only God has the ability to define 
goodness and righteousness. However, inasmuch 
as we bear God’s image, they also hold that we 
have the capacity in some measure to think God’s 
thoughts after him. Naturally this capacity in- 
cludes the power in some measure to distinguish 
between good and evil, a power we abuse only if 
and when we claim its possession in full measure 
or confuse our ideals with those of the Kingdom. 
Therefore, despite their denial of anyone’s infalli- 
bility, they see some signs of our time as promis- 
ing, others as ominous. As followers of Christ, 
then, we should work for the increase and mul- 
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tiplication of the former and the mitigation and 
reduction of the latter. 

After a careful discussion of the criteria for 
characterizing the signs of our time, you may 
very well spend the remainder of the period apply- 
ing these standards to our present situation. This 
discussion should help your students identify the 
causes to which they should link their lives. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Signs of Jonah’s time 
II. Signs of Jesus’ time 
III. Signs of our time 
IV. Signs of God’s time 
A. Of danger 
B. Of hope 


How To PROCEED 
I. Signs of Jonah’s time 


Nobody questions the fact that Jonah became 
to his time a symbol of divine judgment. The de- 
bate over this Old Testament personality turns on 
other questions, one of which is this: By what 
sign did Jonah symbolize the will of God? 

The context of today’s passage raises the really 
serious obstacle to this interpretation of “the sign 
of Jonah” in Matthew 16:1-4. Jesus’ whole con- 
troversy on the occasion of this debate with his 
opponents turns on the question of miraculous 
signs. If Jesus has really been sent by God, ac- 
cording to their belief, he can easily demonstrate 
as much by the performance of a miracle. “To 
test him,” we read, “they asked him to show them 
a sign from heaven” (Matthew 16:1). 

Jesus’ answer appears to this writer to represent 
a flat denial of the presupposition of his critics. 
“An evil and adulterous generation seeks for a 
sign,” he declares, “but no sign shall be given to 
it except the sign of Jonah” (Matthew 16:4). Why 
would Jesus have employed a miraculous sign in 
his rebuke of the Pharisees and Sadducees for 
seeking a miraculous sign? 

Jonah, who detests all foreigners, especially 
Assyrians, receives a call from God to go to 
Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, and preach there 
a message of repentance. The unwilling Jonah 
does everything but commit suicide in his futile 
effort to escape this distasteful responsibility. Yet 
God delivers his sermon to the Ninevites with 
Jonah as his spokesman! And, despite Jonah’s 
massive displeasure, his proclamation precipitates 
a wave of repentance, in response to which God 
grants forgiveness. 
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UNations 


The upsurge of confidence in the United Nations marks 
one of the most hopeful signs of our times. 


What meaning does this interpretation give “the 
sign of Jonah”? What answer can we give other 
than the credential of God’s call to repentance 
through the utterance of the prophet? See Wesley 
Quarterly’s comments on this passage. 

Despite the failure of many of Jonah’s con- 
temporaries, and hosts of people since, correctly 
to read the signs of his time, the Assyrians read 
his words aright. They heard in them “the still, 
small voice” of Him who speaks from afar, yet 
speaks—and how clearly to those with ears at- 
tuned to the Reality behind and beyond and un- 
derneath all reality! 


II. Signs of Jesus’ time 


Jesus’ stress here falls on what any discerning 
man might learn from ordinary experience. In 
short, if we may attempt a paraphrase of his in- 
tention in this passage, the point of his remarks 
might be put thus: “You [the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees] need to learn more from careful reflec- 
tion on the ordinary experiences of life’s every- 
day than the ceaseless search for signs from 
heaven.” 

If really the Messiah of prophecy, as some of 
his followers were ready to concede, Jesus’ op- 
ponents saw no reason why he should not vindi- 
cate their claim for him through some miraculous 
demonstration. Without claiming or disclaiming 
this lofty honor, Jesus challenges his critics to 
look for a different type of evidence. On this oc- 
casion, to be sure, he does not specifically call on 
men to evaluate his claim to be an ambassador of 
God from the study of his life. Yet the evidence 
that his disciples became convinced of his mes- 
siahship primarily from observation of his deeds 
and words can scarcely be doubted. 

Peter’s confession that Jesus is the Son of the 





living God did not come until the disciples had 
had ample time to get acquainted with their 
leader. If he bears any peculiar relationship to 
God, he has not revealed the fact. He has walked 
among them as one of them, content to let his 
deeds write their own impression—which they 
did not fail to do! For day by day, week by week, 
slowly but steadily, the feeling mounts among his 
disciples that a deep gulf separates him from 
them. 

His reactions are on a much higher level than 
they expect from a mere man. He counters hate 
with love, threat with promise, contempt with 
charity, despair with hope, selfishness with self- 
lessness. That is why they feel compelled to ele- 
vate him above all other men; they know too well 
the great difference between his deeds and theirs. 
That is the knowledge that drives them to refer 
to Jesus as “the Son of the living God.” That he 
is divine in a special sense is a belief to which they 
come only as the result of a very intimate ac- 
quaintance with his character. 

They had seen in the character of Christ “the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God” (2 
Corinthians 4:6). 

Why were men willing to make an exception in 
the case of Jesus? Because his character bore 
witness to their truth. With him near they be- 
lieved God could not be far away. Because in Jesus 
men believed themselves to have beheld the image 
of God the Father, they were ready to believe that 
in Jesus they had met God the Son. 

Just as Jonah became “the sign of Jonah,” so 
Jesus, the man and his ministry, became the sign 
of the Incarnation—the appearance of God among 
men in the flesh and blood of human personality. 
Some of Jesus’ contemporaries, who dared not 
undertake the precarious task of reading the signs 
of the time without the help of divine prompting, 
took it seriously. They left all, followed the Naza- 
rene, and laid the foundation of the Church. 


III. Signs of our time 


Jesus upbraided the Pharisees and Sadducees 
for their ineptness in interpreting the signs of 
their time. Both parties were too busy studying 
the signs of bygone times properly to read those 
of their own time. They paid the heroes of Israel- 
ite faith every honor except that of becoming their 
contemporaries in faith in the struggle for truth 
and righteousness. 

Sadly enough, this temptation has not ceased 
to be the bane of religion. As that great Dane, 
Soren Kierkegaard, of the nineteenth century re- 
minded us so sharply, Christendom has from the 
beginning been plagued by its inclusion of people 
with a greater interest in the signs of yesterday 
than those of today. So people spend their time 
searching the Scriptures for some infallible proof 
of Jesus’ deity or Christianity’s superiority. 

However, Kierkegaard had a very different con- 
ception of what it means to be a Christian: “To 
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be a Christian is not to hold a certain view about 
who Christ was; nor is it to believe in Christianity 
as the greatest force for good in the history of 
the world; to be a Christian is: to become con- 
temporary with Christ in His suffering and humil- 
iation, ...” 1 

Many persons think a resurgence of religion 
is indicated in the records of church membership, 
the sale of religious books, attendance on religious 
services, etc. What would Jesus say about such 


signs? 
IV. Signs of God’s time 


The prophets of Israel prefaced their proclama- 
tions, whether of threat or promise, with “Thus 
saith the Lord.” “They firmly believed that God 
spoke to them (spoke to the inward ear, the 
spiritual sense) out of the events which they ex- 
perienced. The interpretation of history which 
they offered was not invented by process of 
thought; it was the meaning which they experi- 
enced in the events, when their minds were open 
to God as well as open to the impact of outward 
facts.” 2 

The inaugural visions of Amos illustrate the 
decisive importance of the moral and spiritual 
sensitivity of the interpreter to the proper read- 
ing of the signs of the time. 

Preoccupied with God’s Word and will, the 
prophets saw divine handwriting on all four walls 
of their everyday experience. If that experience 
tended to cement better relations among men and 
between man and God, they interpreted it as a 
sign of hope; if not, as a sign of danger. 

With this prophetic standard as our guide, let 
us look at the signs of God’s time in our time. 

A. Of danger.—Feel free to adjust the follow- 
ing discussion to the needs (not prejudices) of 
your local group. 

1. False patriotism.—Blind nationalists, mas- 
querading as the last advocates of true patriotism, 
have done their best to wreck every international 
organization. In the name of patriotism and some- 
times Christianity, they have pinned subversive 
labels on supporters of United Nations agencies. 
They declare un-American any citizen who thinks 
and writes independently on current religious, 
economic, social, and political problems. 

Such propagandists have concentrated their at- 
tacks on our educational system. In the attempt 
to dictate their fanatical brand of patriotism, they 
follow up unchecked rumors with traitorous ac- 
cusations. “They accuse teachers and textbooks 
of being subversive; they link modern educational 
practices with communism; .. .” (The Episcopal 
Address of the Bishops of The Methodist Church 
to the General Conference, 1952). 

Considering that improved systems of communi- 
cation and transportation have narrowed the 


1 From Walter Lowrie’s Introduction to his translation to Train- 
ing in Christianity by Séren Kierkegaard. Princeton University 
Press. 1944. é . 

2From The Bible Today, by C. H. Dodd. Cambridge University 
Press. 1946. 
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spatial distance among men, it takes little imagi- 
nation to envision the conceivable fatal conse- 
quences of efforts to widen the spiritual distance 
among men. One hardly has to be a prophet to 
see a bad omen in this highly explosive com- 
pound of atomic energy and unbridled jingoism. 

2. Economic injustice. Amos believed nothing 
could save his people from a judgment of doom. 
He did not base this prediction on the military 
inferiority of his people. He based it rather on 
internal corruption, especially as reflected in the 
gross economic abuses of Israelite domestic life. 
And, moreover, not content to generalize, one by 
one Amos calls the roll of abuses. The “Day of 
the Lord,” declares Amos, shall be for Israel a 
day of darkness rather than light (5:18). 

In a world such as ours, where one third of the 
earth’s population is undernourished, dare we 
claim a solution to the problem of economic in- 
justice? Or considering the way ruthless material- 
ists and demagogic totalitarians exploit poverty 
and want for their own selfish ends, how can we 
fail to see in such conditions a call to repentance? 

3. Race and class prejudice.—One has here only 
to call the roll of the incidents of violence which 
have come in the wake of attempts at integration 
in the public schools. There are also restrictive 
covenants and unduly severe zoning laws that 
exclude Jews or other minorities from certain 
choice districts. 

Considering the minority status of the Cauca- 
sian race, not to mention the restless masses of 
the world’s colored population, how can we fail to 
see that we cannot any longer deny full citizen- 
ship anywhere without jeopardizing human life 
everywhere? How can we possibly rationalize our 
greed for such luxurious prejudice? 

4. Language barriers.—People can barely trade 
with, much less admire, persons with whom they 
cannot carry on a conversation. A person who 
knows only German can hardly do business with 
a person who knows only English. At a time when 
contacts with foreign peoples are on the increase, 
must we not view with alarm the current tend- 
ency of American educators to reduce require- 
ments in foreign languages to a minimum? 

B. Of hope.—Just as surely as clouds of pes- 
simism appear on the horizon of tomorrow, so 
also do rays of optimism, and it would be un- 
realistic to ignore them. 

1. Closer international co-operation.—The re- 
cent upsurge of confidence in the United Nations, 
reflected in a survey of public opinion, is a most 
hopeful sign. Not that we claim perfection for 
this organization; it has had its fair share of pains 
of birth and growth. However, as Governor Adlai 
Stevenson declared in a radio broadcast, October 
24, 1952 (United Nations Day): “We will not lose 
faith in the United Nations. We see it as a living 
thing and we will work and pray for its full 
growth and development. . . . We believe the an- 
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swer to world war can only be world law. This is 
our hope and our commitment. .. .” 

As peace-loving Christians, we rejoice that the 
official spokesmen of both major political parties 
and the rank-and-file citizens in growing num- 
bers echo this sentiment. : 

2. Interdenominational co-operation.—Our suc- 
cesses in this area have been little short of as- 
tounding. The union of the three major Method- 
ist bodies in 1939 has become a symbol of what 
can happen when Christians with a common back- 
ground put their heads and hearts together. Since 
then other significant unions have been effected, 
the last bringing together the Congregational 
Christian and the Evangelical and Reformed 
brotherhoods. Other groups are participating in 
conferences pointing in this direction. We cannot 
ignore the growing interest of an increasingly 
larger number of denominations in interdenomi- 
national projects. However, we need to recognize 
this sobering fact: American Protestantism has 
more denominations in 1957 than it had in 1939! 

3. Better interfaith relations—As the contacts 
between nations become more intimate, religious 
differences become more crucial. We must face 
forward with a fellowship big enough to include 
all who can look up and say, “our Father,” and 
reach out and say, “my brother.” 

Jesus seems to have had just such an idea in 
mind in Matthew 8:11-12. Would he not hail the 
growing number of interfaith conferences and 
contacts as a hopeful sign? See the comments in 
Adult Student on the danger of turning the world 
into a physical neighborhood before the achieve- 
ment of spiritual brotherhood. 

4. The power of personal influence——Only a 
few decades back the description of man as a help- 
less victim either of heredity or environment, due 
little credit if good and less blame if bad, became 
something of a fad. Thoughtful people in increas- 
ing numbers have come to see personal freedom 
and social responsibility as two sides of the same 
shield. More and more we are coming to see that 
man’s basic problem is neither his heredity nor 
his humanity, but his freedom. We should be en- 
couraged by the mounting conviction that its 
proper exercise can and shall produce a vastly 
different—and better—harvest. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What do you think Jesus meant by the “sign 
of Jonah”? 

2. Since Jesus’ opponents were outwardly very 
religious, what does his criticism of them imply 
concerning his view of religion? Discuss. 

3. Identify some of the evil influences and 
causes at work in our contemporary society. How 
can Christians most effectively rob these move- 
ments of their appeal? 

4. What do you regard as some of the more 
hopeful signs of our time? How can we best in- 
crease their appeal and number? 


In CLOSING 


This session is the end of our unit on “The 
Church and Its Evangelical Mission.” Bring the 
session to a close with a fuller elaboration of the 
necessity of becoming contemporaries with Christ 
“in his suffering and humiliation.” 

Christ did not ask his disciples to build the 
Church, erect schools, and direct recreational pro- 
grams. He asked only one thing of them, that 
“they take up the cross [not his, but theirs] and 
follow him.” That was the evangelical mission of 
his disciples in the first century and in the twen- 
tieth century. 

One does not perform this mission because he 
belongs to the church (yours or mine); he be- 
longs to the “Church” (of our Lord Jesus Christ) 
because he performs this mission! 


f——The Group in Action 





By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose.—Our purpose today is to help mem- 
bers of the group see that the natural happenings 
in the spiritual realm can guide us just as the 
usual phenomena of nature can forecast what can 
be expected from the seasons. Religious values 
are not to be discovered in the miraculous and un- 
usual but in the relation of spiritual cause to 
effect. 

To begin—tThe scribes and Pharisees asked 
Jesus for a superficial or miraculous evidence of 
the validity of his claims about God. His reply 
was, “Look to what you see me doing and saying 
as the everyday evidences of God.” To help us 
read the signs of the times today we have asked a 
panel to discuss signs of encouragement and dis- 
couragement. 

How to proceed.—Select in advance a panel of 
six persons. This panel should meet some evening 
during the week. Their preparation would be 
helped if they came to their work session having 
read the Scripture references and the materials 
in Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and Daily 
Bible Lessons. Hazzard’s material (Wesley Quar- 
terly) is particularly helpful. 

When they have discussed freely the materials 
they have studied, let them decide which three 
will present the signs of encouragement and which 
three the signs of discouragement. Each person 
should be allowed three minutes for his presen- 
tation. 

When the panel is introduced to the group, in- 
dicate the subject to be discussed and that three 
persons will present one phase and the other 
three the contrasting point of view. 
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When the panel has completed its statements, 
the leader should guide the group to consider 
what these statements mean to present-day Chris- 
tians. 

In closing.—The thinking of the group should 
lead to a feeling of thankfulness to God for evi- 
dences of God’s kingdom in the lives of men today 
and for the opportunity to extend that Kingdom. 
But most important of all, the group should come 
to see where they and all Christians need to re- 
pent for their failures and for the sins that impede 
the coming of the Kingdom. 

Looking ahead.—This session closes the study 
of the evangelical mission of the church, but it 
will have been little more than a pleasant aca- 
demic exercise unless these four sessions result 
in some specific plan of action to strengthen the 
mission of the church here and around the world. 

It might be well to have an evening meeting 
during this week of the entire group to consider 
steps to take to strengthen the evangelical mis- 
sion of their church. 

Next Sunday begins a five-session unit on “Hu- 
man Destiny and Man’s Relation to Jesus the 
Christ.” Next Sunday’s session is on “Confessing 
Christ Today.” Ask the group to study Matthew 
16:13-27 with this question in mind, What does 
my life tell others about Jesus Christ? 


p From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* There is a principle of order in the universe. 
Lacking such underlying regularity, all signs 
would be meaningless. Without it, no one could 
interpret the present in the light of past experi- 
ence. Our sense of order is so strong that an ap- 
parent violation of it may be a cause of bewilder- 
ment. 

Knoxville, Tennessee, has one of the finest small 
airports in the southeast. In the passenger lobby, 
six big clocks show the time in various cities. One 
afternoon a few months ago, the clocks read: 
Honolulu, 9:55; Tokyo, 4:55; Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, 3:55; Chicago, 2:55; Denver, 1:55; San Fran- 
cisco, 9: 28. 

“Something is wrong,” murmured a graying 
grandmother. “I’m not sure what it is,” agreed 
her broad-shouldered son. “But you're right. 
There’s something haywire about that last clock.” 

Standard time would lose all its significance un- 
less clocks all over the world were geared together 
in a system that takes account of the planet’s size 
and the sun’s movements in relation to us. Be- 
cause there is order and regularity in our time 
system, we are sure that the San Francisco clock 
—not the system itself—was out of kilter. 
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March Lessons 


“Human Destiny and Man’s Relation to 
Jesus the Christ” is the concluding unit 
for this quarter and immediately precedes 
the Easter unit. 

The weekly lesson topics are: 


March 3: Confessing Christ Today 
March 10: Forgiveness Unlimited 
March 17: “By What Authority?” 
March 24: Are We Hypocrites? 
March 31: How Shall We Be Judged? 











 God’s precisely ordered universe is depend- 
able. Yet the skill with which one interprets any 
phase of it depends largely upon that person’s 
past experience. Ability to make successful inter- 
pretations is neither easy nor automatic. 

Some years ago, Ted Shirakawa came from 
Japan to study at Emory University, on the out- 
skirts of Atlanta, Georgia. On the basis of his ex- 
perience, Ted was quite skillful in predicting the 
coming of spring. 

But it took the Japanese student quite a while 
to learn how to predict whether or not a summer 
day would be stifling. His experience with weather 
in the Orient did not prepare him to interpret the 
signs that hint of blistering Georgia heat or the 
blessed relief of thin clouds. 

In the realm of human relationships, interpre- 
tation is far more difficult. Signs in the heavens 
are comparatively simple, viewed beside signs in 
the lives of individuals, nations, and cultures. 


’ Jonathan Swift, author of Gulliver’s Travels, 
put it like this: “Vision is the art of seeing things 
invisible.” 


’& Part of the spiritual dilemma centers in the 
fact that those who lack eyes to see are actually 
incapable of understanding signs of the times. 

Burr Shafer, cartoonist, draws a popular series 
for the Saturday Review of Literature. His cen- 
tral character is J. Wesley Smith, who wanders 
through the pages of history with a singularly un- 
orthodox set of views. 

Paul Schilling of Boston University School of 
Theology likes to tell of J. Wesley Smith’s re- 
action toward Patrick Henry. Sketched against 
the background of the Virginia Legislature, Pat- 
rick Henry is catching his breath after thunder- 
ing, “Give me liberty, or give me death!” 

By no means convinced, J. Wesley Smith in- 
quires, in effect, “But, Mr. Henry, isn’t there 
some reasonable middle ground?” 

We snicker at the inability of the cartoon char- 
acter to read signs of the times and know that 
there was no middle ground. But in complex sit- 
uations of our own day, we may actually be as 
blind and as confused as he. 
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By ROSA MAY BUTLER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Before you begin to plan the four lessons in 
this unit, see to it that the room in which the class 
will meet is equipped with a piano or organ. (A 
careful check on the condition of the instrument 
might reveal that it needs tuning or repairs.) It 
is not necessary to have a phonograph and il- 
lustrative recordings but this additional equip- 
ment would add interest and variety to the class 
sessions. Check on the condition of the phono- 
graph and whether or not it has the speed indi- 
cated on the recording (s) you will use. 

It is essential that along with a piano or organ 
you have an accompanist who is an able musician. 
From time to time it would help to have a good 
soloist or a choir sing some of the hymns that are 
unfamiliar to the class or are not in The Methodist 
Hymaxal. Talk over with the accompanist and solo- 
ist (or choir) the purpose of this study, and en- 
list their co-operation in preparing ahead of time 
the illustrative hymns you wish them to know. 
You will need to make your plans far enough 
ahead of time to give them opportunity to prac- 
tice together. 

Various methods may be used in presenting the 
hymns in each lesson. If only part of a hymn is 
to be used, take care in selecting stanzas that 
are typical of the hymn and its author. You will 
want the class to sing many of the hymns. You 
might ask them to read other hymns aloud to- 
gether. Some examples might be played by the 
accompanist while the group reads the words si- 
lently. And often you will call on your soloist 
(or choir) to sing the hymns while the class lis- 
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The Importance 


tens. Guard against becoming stereotyped in your 
method of presentation. Remember that your first 
aim is appreciation of hymns, not excellence of 
performance. 

Adult Student and The Methodist Hymnal are 
essential for the entire unit. The Gospel in Hymns 
by Bailey and Our Hymnody by McCutchan will 
be invaluable resources. There are also three col- 
lections which contain illustrative material not 
found in The Methodist Hymnal: 

1. The Hymnal 1940. You might be able to 
borrow one from your local Episcopal church as 
it is the official hymnal of that denomination. 

2. Lift Every Voice. This is very likely already 
in your church and being used by the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship. 

3. Cantate Domino may have to be ordered but 
would be a useful addition to your personal or 
church library. 

It is not necessary to have these collections in 
quantity. One or two copies of each will be suffi- 
cient. (See page 37 for the list of resources and 
sources.) 

“The Singing Church” on pages 3-5 gives sup- 
plementary material for this study. 

Begin your preparation for each lesson of this 
unit by reading first the material in Adult Stu- 
dent. Always have a copy of The Methodist 
Hymnal close by, for all numbers mentioned refer 
to hymns in this, the official hymnal of our de- 
nomination. For the first lesson you will also want 
to have your Bible (preferably Revised Standard 
Version) at hand. If there is opportunity, ask 
class members to bring Bibles with them so they 
can participate in the reading of psalms and other 
scriptural hymns. The historical background sec- 
tions of the first three chapters of Bailey’s book 
will provide excellent material for your prepara- 
tion of the first lesson. 

The “free style” hymn singing to which Adult 
Student refers is called “plain song” or “Grego- 
rian chant” by students of music. If The Hymnal 
1940 is available, you can get an idea of what this 
“free style” looks like. Your soloist can sing one 
or more of these plain-song hymns for the class. 
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A nearby public library or college music depart- 
ment might have a good recording of plain song 
that could be used to deepen appreciation for this 
ancient and beautiful Christian music. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The importance of the psalms to all people 
II. Styles of singing psalms and other ancient 
hymns 
A. Free style (plain song) 
B. Anglican chant 
III. Psalm singing and the Reformation 


To BEGIN 


The Bible is full of references to music. Ask 
the class to name some of the hymns in the Bible 
and to give some other references to the use of 
music. In the Old Testament we find Moses’ and 
Miriam’s Songs of Deliverance (Exodus 15), the 
Song of Deborah and Barak (Judges 5), Han- 
nah’s Song of Thanksgiving (1 Samuel 2:1-10), 
David’s Dirge for Saul and Jonathan (2 Samuel 
1: 19-27), and the Book of Psalms as some of the 
notable examples of hymns. We know that David 
assigned to certain Levites the sole duty of provid- 
ing music in the Temple. A large chorus, possibly 
of singers and players, is described in the Book 
of Nehemiah. 

In the New Testament there are hymns such 
as the Song of Mary, known as the “Magnificat 
(Luke 1:46-55), the Song of Simeon known as 
the “Nunc Dimittis” (Luke 2: 29-32) , and the song 
of Zacharias known as the “Benedictus” (Luke 
1: 68-79). We know that Jesus’ entry into Jeru- 
salem on Palm Sunday was accompanied by the 
singing of a hymn. The New Testament contains 
many other references to music. 

After such illustrations as the above have been 
mentioned, you might then call attention to the 
fact that Christians have always been a singing 
people. They inherited from the Jewish Temple 
worship great emphasis on music. Their joy in 
the new faith they had found in Jesus Christ 
could be expressed only in hymns of gladness. 

It is significant that for the first four centuries 
of Christianity there were no hymns about the 
Crucifixion, only hymns about the Resurrection 
and the joy those early Christians had in know- 
ing a risen Lord. Throughout the ages Christians 
have carried on the tradition of singing of their 
faith. We who call ourselves Methodists inherit 
the tradition of hymn singing in a very special 
way because of the emphasis John and Charles 
Wesley placed upon it. Studying “Great Hymns 
of Faith” is, then, a vital part of understanding 
our faith and those who have been moved by it 
to express their beliefs and experiences in song. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The importance of the psalms to all people 


When the class was naming some of the hymns 
and references to music in the Old Testament, the 
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chances are strong that early mention was made 
of the psalms. This is a good introduction to the 
emphasis Wiant (Adult Student) places on the 
psalms as the way any study of hymns should be- 
gin. You might ask the class to name some of the 
most famous psalms (19, 23, 24, 103, 121, 150). 

Although it is difficult to know exactly how the 
psalms were used in Jewish Temple worship, we 
can safely assume that their use was highly sig- 
nificant. Scholars tell us, for instance, that Psalms 
24 was probably a liturgical chant performed when 
the ark of the covenant arrived in front of the 
Temple, the priest singing half of each verse and 
the choir the remainder. How impressive this 
must have been! The description in 2 Chronicles 
5:13-14 might well have been of the singing of 
this psalm in such a ceremony. 

It was only natural for Christians of New Tes- 
tament times to continue to sing these beautiful 
Old Testament hymns. Psalms 118, that Jesus and 
his disciples probably sang together at the Last 
Supper, provides an excellent example of the 
parallelism so characteristic of the poetry of the 
Psalms. 

To illustrate this, read the first four verses of 
Psalms 118 responsively, the leader reading the 
first half of each verse, the class reading the sec- 
ond half. The repeated refrain, “His steadfast love 
endures for ever,” illustrates what we would call 
“antiphonal” singing if these words were sung. 
This type of singing is typical of early Christian 
music and grew directly out of the parallelism of 
psalms like this one. 

In the early centuries of the Christian church, 
congregational singing was much more common 
than it later became in the Roman church. We can 
be sure that the psalms were sung, not merely 
read. In churches with more liturgical tradition 
of worship than The Methodist Church, they are 
still sung. It is a great experience to worship with 
those for whom the chanting of psalms is natural 
and traditional. 

In an effort to “Christianize” the psalms the 
custom became common during the first century 
to add the “Gloria Patri” to the psalm itself. Thus 
Christians could add their belief in the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit to these Old Testament 
hymns of Jehovah. From this there grew the cus- 
tom of singing the “Gloria Patri” following the 
singing of any hymn from the Scriptures. It would 
be well to point out to the class that when we 
sing the “Gloria Patri” following the responsive 
reading of a Scripture passage, we, of the twen- 
tieth century, are following in this same tradition 
even though we read rather than chant these 
Scriptures. 

Many of the hymns from the Scriptures are 
known by their Latin names because for many 
centuries they have been sung in Latin. These 
Latin texts have-inspired many great composers 
to write musical settings for them. Have the class 
look up some of these Scripture hymns: the 
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“Venite” (626), Psalms 95; “Jubilate Deo” (630), 
Psalms 100; “De Profundis” (640), Psalms 130 
(one of the seven penitential psalms); “Magnifi- 
cat” (632), Luke 1: 46-55; “Nunc Dimittis” (642), 
Luke 2: 29-32. 

You will notice that all of these (set in The 
Methodist Hymnal to Anglican Chant settings) 
conclude with the “Gloria Patri.” It is thrilling 
to realize as we sing this grand old hymn each 
Sunday morning that in this act we are relating 
ourselves to Christians of all periods, all races, 
all countries. It is truly a hymn of the Church 
Universal. 


II. Styles of singing psalms and other ancient 
hymns 


A. Free style (plain song).—Because of the 
prose nature of psalms and other passages of 
Scripture the music that was created for them 
had the same free, nonmetrical rhythm that the 
words had. Furthermore, this earliest Christian 
music was unison melody only, for this was cen- 
turies before the invention of part singing. “Plain 
song” is one of the names used to designate this 
free-flowing, unison melody to which the hymns 
of the Bible were sung. 

One way to give your class an idea of the 
beauty of plain song is to listen to a good record- 
ing. 

Another way to give the class an idea of the 
appeal of plain song is to have them sing it them- 
selves. The Advent hymn, “O Come, O Come, 
Immanuel” (83), is adapted from an ancient plain- 
song melody and is one of the oldest hymns in 
the Christian church. In The Methodist Hymnal 
bar lines have been inserted, and what we sing 
is a metrical version of the original free-style 
melody. However, look in The Hymnal 1940 (2) 
and you will find the same melody in an arrange- 
ment much more like the original. Have a soloist 
sing it without accompaniment, striving to avoid 
accents and giving it the rhythm of speech as 
nearly as possible. 

B. Anglican chant.—With the invention of har- 
mony, those who sang the old scriptural hymns 
began to invent another form of chant known as 
“Anglican chant.” It was the establishment of the 
Church of England at the time of the Reformation 
that gave this style of singing its first impetus. In 
contrast to plain song, or “plain chant” as it is 
often called, Anglican chant is sung in parts by 
mixed voices. While there is a degree of freedom 
in the rhythm of some of the words, other words 
adhere fairly strictly to the beat. 

Adult Student mentions numerous examples of 
Scripture passages and other hymns of the early 
church that are arranged to Anglican chant in the 
section of The Methodist Hymnal known as “An- 
cient Hymns and Canticles.” If someone who 
knows the principles of teaching Anglican chant 
could teach the class one of the simpler chants, 
interest in this ancient music would be greatly 
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Church music is indebted to Gregory, the Great, who in- 
troduced Gregorian music (manuscript above) and with 
it the practice of group singing in church. 


stimulated. (See 634, “Bonum Est,” Psalms 92; 
572, The Lord’s Prayer; 637, the “Candlelight 
hymn.”) The great words of many nonscriptural 
prose hymns are worth reading aloud together 
even if the music is too difficult to learn to sing. 
(See 588, “Gloria in Excelsis”; 625, “Te Deum 
Laudamus.”) 

Both plain song and Anglican chant are in com- 
mon use today in many churches. In fact, the re- 
vival of plain song has amazed even the scholars. 
Many treasures from the past are becoming avail- 
able in hymnals and in recordings. If you can 
whet the appetite of your class for more exposures 
to early Christian music, this presentation will 
have been successful. 


III. Psalm singing and the Reformation 


In the centuries that followed the early years 
of Christian music, many people experimented 
with ways of performing music until it became 
very complex. Unfortunately, the invention of 
adequate notation did not keep pace with these 
experiments. It become, therefore, the sole re- 
sponsibility of paid singers with long years of 
training to sing from memory the musical por- 
tions of worship. The statement in Adult Student 
concerning the immediate effect of the Reforma- 
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tion describes well the need that Luther and 
Calvin felt for a type of music that would be 
simple enough for the congregation to sing. 

Calvin and others who helped him in Geneva 
did a great service to all Christendom by putting 
the ancient psalms into metrical poetry and set- 
ting them to metrical tunes. Thus began a long 
line of famous psalters of which the Genevan 
Psalter was the ancestor. Call attention to the fact 
that in The Methodist Hymnal the only psalm 
tune from these old psalters for which we have 
the original tune is 13. Emphasize the dignity of 
the original meter of this famous tune, “Old 
Hundredth.” Notice how it enhances the beauty 
of the words. 

You might have the class look in the Index for 
Tunes for other tune names beginning with the 
word “old.” Such tunes as “Old One Hundred 
Thirty-fourth” and “Old One Hundred Thir- 
teenth” are some of the survivors from these 
early psalters. 

In England and Scotland and wherever those 
of the Reformed faith have gone, the emphasis on 
psalm singing is still very strong. One of the most 
beloved versions of the Twenty-third Psalm (70 
in our hymnal) is from the Scottish Psalter. 

The fact that the first hymnal brought to Amer- 
ican shores was a psalter and that the first hym- 
nal published in America was the Bay Psalm 
Book, illustrates how basic the psalms have been 
in the development of hymnody in our country. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why do we say that the early Christians in- 
herited great emphasis on music? 

2. Why did the early Christians add the “Gloria 
Patri” to the singing of the psalms? 
3. What is meant by parallelism in the poetry of 
the psalms? What is its counterpart in music? 

4. Why do we have so little evidence concern- 
ing the music to which the hymns of the early 
church were sung? 

5. In what way was the emphasis on congrega- 
tional singing related to a basic doctrine of the 
Protestant faith? 


In CLOSING 


Point out to your class that any study of the 
nobility of language and ideas contained in the 
psalms should lead us to a new appreciation of 
their beauty and the influence they have on 
Christian worship. Someone might feel moved to 
observe how shabby and trite many of today’s 
hymns are in comparison. 

This and succeeding lessons in this unit should 
lead us to a new evaluation of hymns as a means 
of worship and religious growth. We should be 
led to higher standards in our selection of hymns. 
Instead of choosing a hymn because “everybody 
knows it,” hymns will be selected, as are Scrip- 
ture passages and prayers and sermons, for their 
message and their worth. 
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p——The Group in Action 


By GREGG PHIFER 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Determining your objectives: Four sessions on 
“Great Hymns of Faith” should produce a strong 
and lasting effect on the musical tastes and knowl- 
edge of your class. What are the primary needs 
of your group? 

1. Do you need to learn to appreciate and use 
new hymns? If asked to suggest hymns for morn- 
ing worship, do you (as a group) restrict your 
choice to a narrow circle of well-worn songs? 

2. Do you need to exercise greater discrimina- 
tion in evaluating and selecting hymns? Are you 
(collectively) addicted to jazzy, repetitious, 
gushily sentimental songs? 

3. Do you need new facts about familiar hymns 
and hymn writers? 

4. Do you need to appreciate more fully our 
musical heritage as Christians, as Protestants, and 
as Methodists? 

5. Do you need to learn to sing for yourselves, 
to avoid excessive reliance on robed choirs and 
paid soloists? 

At least two weeks before the series begins, 
class officers, meeting with the program-planning 
committee, should decide upon the goals of the 
lessons, individually and as a unit. Choose your 
objectives to meet the particular needs of your 
group. 

Advance planning: If this is to be truly a group 
in action, planning is a prerequisite. Assign 
leaders and arrange for materials and for skilled 
assistance well in advance. Last-minute im- 
provisations seldom result in meaningful group 
discussion. ; 

Central question: Feel free to modify topics 
and titles into good discussion questions. Relate 
subjects as closely as possible to the experiences 
and needs of class members. For example, dis- 
cussion on the first Sunday may focus on this 
question: How are hymns chosen for the Sunday 
morning service? 

Opening the session: Suggest, Write down five 
favorite hymns; beside each title, write the au- 
thor (if known) and the composer or tune to 
which it is most frequently sung in our church. 
Many members will be unable to supply more 
than titles, but the exercise directs attention to 
author and composer. Next, distribute typed or 
mimeographed plans for the series and present 
the chairman for the first session. 

Class procedure: Secure as participants in the 
morning’s panel discussion the minister (or his 
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associate), choir director, organist, and song 
leader or class president. Smaller churches may 
substitute the high-school music teacher for one 
of these. Arrange for one practice session. 

Questions for the outline: (1) How does the 
occasion—the season of the year or the proximity 
of great Christian festivals—influence hymn 
choice? (2) Are the hymns adapted to the sermon 
topic? (3) Are unfamiliar hymns chosen to fur- 
ther the musical education of the congregation? 

Add other questions as they occur to panel par- 
ticipants and arrange the final discussion outline 
from all suggested criteria. 

Alternate development: The group may adhere 
more closely to the students’ material by asking, 
Of what significance are the psalms in the musical 
worship of Christians? Attempt this subject, how- 
ever, only if a good instrument (organ or piano) 
and a competent musician are available. Em- 
phasize in the introduction the ancient origins and 
continuity of this form of musical expression. 
Give most of the period, however, to listening and 
singing such ancient hymns and canticles as those 
found in The Methodist Hymnal from 625 to 642. 
See Wiant (Adult Student) for suggestions. 

Closing the session: The chairman should sum- 
marize the criteria used in choosing the morning 
hymns. Or, if the alternate pattern is used, either 
“The Lord’s Prayer” (572) or “The Song of Sime- 
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By ROSA MAY BUTLER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Essential materials: Adult Student; The Meth- 
odist Hymnal. 

Supplementary materials: Listed above. 

Suggested recordings: “Passion Chorale” from 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion; Negro spirituals re- 
corded by Fisk Jubilee Singers, Marian Ander- 
son, or other artists; white spirituals recorded by 
John Jacob Niles or other artists. 

No study of folk hymns would be complete 
without acknowledging the debt we owe to Fran- 
cis of Assisi for his leadership of hymns in the 
language of the common people as long ago as the 
twelfth century. Bailey’s book will provide you 
with interesting material concerning the founda- 
tions of congregational singing laid by Francis. It 
will also give you a better understanding of the 





Resources * 


The Methodist Hymnal. The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. $2.10. 

Our Hymnody, by Robert G. McCutchan. 
Abingdon Press. $4.50. 

The Hymnal 1940. The Church Hymnal Corp- 
oration. $1.00. 

Cantate Domino, compiled by Leland B. 
Sateren. Augsburg Publishing House. 
Paper, $1.00. 

Gospel in Hymns, by Albert E. Bailey. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6.75. 

Lyric Religion, by H. Augustine Smith. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $4.00. 

Lift Every Voice. Cooperative Recreation 
Service. 30 cents each; 20 for $5.00. (Order 
from Service Department, Box 871, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.) 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory (except the last item). 











on” (642) would be appropriate hymns to use. 

Advance assignment: Several students will be 
responsible for brief contributions to the sym- 
posium next Sunday. In communities where li- 
brary facilities are at a minimum, the committee 
will need to explore the resources of private or 
public libraries, perhaps including the state or 
state university library. 


Born of Folk Songs 


Bohemian-Moravian contribution to congrega- 
tional hymnody and of Luther himself. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Pre-Reformation congregational singing 
II. Martin Luther and congregational singing 
III. Other cultures and their carols 


To BEGIN 


In your introduction you might recall that in 
the last lesson we discussed the emphasis placed 
on congregational singing by the early Christians. 
Ask class members if they recall any of the hymns 
of the early church (“Gloria Patri,” “Magnificat,” 
“Nunc Dimittis,” “Gloria in Excelsis,” or certain 
psalms.) 

After singing these prose hymns to plain-song 
melodies for many centuries, experiments in part- 
singing began, and symbols for writing music be- 
gan to be invented. By the Middle Ages music 
had become so complex that only choirs and 
priests with long years of training were able to 
sing the musical settings for hymns. The com- 
plexity of the music plus the fact that the com- 
mon people knew less and less Latin, the official 
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language of the Roman Church, led to the in- 
ability of congregations to participate in singing 
hymns. The movement to revive congregational 
hymn singing is the concern of today’s lesson. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Pre-Reformation congregational singing 


The outburst of congregational singing that ac- 
companied the Reformation did not, we must re- 
member, occur in a vacuum. Musically speaking, 
the Reformation was a revolt against the mo- 
nopoly of music by the clergy. It was the expres- 
sion in music of the layman’s conviction that he 
himself had direct access to God. But before the 
time of Martin Luther there were being laid, 
slowly but surely, many of the foundation stones 
that made the congregational singing of the Prot- 
estant movement possible. 

During the Middle Ages people throughout 
Europe were developing their own sacred folk 
music—sacred songs that they could sing in their 
own language instead of the liturgical Latin they 
did not know very well. Francis of Assisi was one 
of the earliest leaders in developing the taste of 
the ordinary people for such songs. He founded 
singing societies, the “laudisti” or “Laudesi,” each 
of them under the direction of a “capitain.” The 
songs they sang were called “laudi.” 

Number 615 in The Methodist Hymnal is a 
melody from one of these spiritual hymns (“audi 
Spirituali”). You might have someone play the 
melody only on an instrument (piano, organ, 
violin, or flute). 

We also have in The Methodist Hymnal a hymn 
(65), translated from Francis of Assisi’s famous 
“Canticle to the Sun.” If a prose translation is 
available, it might be read aloud while the class 
compares it with the metrical version set to an 
old German hymn tune. An interesting way to 
sing this hymn is antiphonally (or responsively). 
The group might sing only the words “O praise 
Him!” and “Alleluia” wherever they occur while 
a soloist would sing the other words. Perhaps two 
stanzas could be sung in this manner. Then you 
might have the group read aloud stanzas three, 
four, and five, singing all of stanza six with the 
spirit of joy of these beautiful words. 

Consider with the class the material in Adult 
Student on pre-Reformation carols, noting par- 
ticularly the one mentioned (405). The Preface to 
The Oxford Book of Carols states: 

“The typical carol gives voice to the common 
emotions of healthy people in language that can 
be understood and music that can be shared by 
all. Because it is popular it is therefore genial as 
well as simple; . . . echoing St. Paul’s conception 
of the fruits of the Spirit in its challenge to be 
merry—‘Love and joy come to you.’” ! 

This is characteristic of the carol; also many 
carols were created especially in celebration of 





1 The Oxford Book of Carols, edited by Dearmer, Williams, and 
Shaw. Oxford University Press. 
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feast days: This explains why most of us asso- 


ciate Christmas with the word “carol.” It also 
explains why many Christmas hymns, though not 
true carols, are called “carols,” for the music and 
words have a characteristic lilt and simplicity. 
You will want to acquaint the class with the 
two hymns in The Methodist Hymnal that come 
to us from the Bohemian Brethren. The words of 
“Now God Be With Us” (49) were written by 
Petrus Herbert, an editor and contributor of the 
1566 hymnbook of the Bohemian Brethren. The 
hymn tune, “Mit Freuden Zart” (355), in its 
original form was used in this same hymnbook. 


II. Martin Luther and congregational singing 


Martin Luther was blind to all arts that ap- 
pealed to the eyes, but he was an ardent champion 
of those that appealed to the ears. He loved music 
and considered it next to theology in importance. 
He called music “that most wonderful of all of 
God’s manifold gifts.” He was quick to see the 
value of music to the new faith he was declaring 
to the German people. He realized that if you 
get people to singing their religion the victory is 
half won. 

It is important to remember that he gave the 
German people not only the Bible but also the 
hymnbook in their mother tongue. He, with 
helpers such as Johann Walther, provided hymns 
in metrical form and supplied melodies that were 
adapted or borrowed from other songs or were 
written especially for his hymns. These melodies 
were known as “chorales” and were important in 
fostering a new style in church music. 

You will want to consider carefully the four 
principles of the Lutheran group and hymns to 
illustrate each principle (see Adult Student) . The 
ancient hymn, “Veni, Creator Spiritus,” to which 
reference is made, is found in The Methodist 
Hymnal (636) in an arrangement quite different 
from the hymns most of us know. Call the atten- 
tion of your class to the fact that this is an effort to 
reproduce the unmeasured rhythm of ninth-cen- 
tury music and the hollow intervals (harmonies) 
of the Middle Ages. 

In The Hymnal 1940 (108, first tune) you will 
find it in a unison melody arrangement that may 
be nearer the ninth-century music to which these 
words were sung. In any case this hymn, along 
with “O Come, O Come Immanuel” (The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, 83), is one of the oldest hymns in 
existence for which we have the original music. It 
is therefore a great link with the past. 

In considering Luther’s great hymn, “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God” (67) you might look at the 
twenty-second chapter of Second Samuel. The 
resemblance to this psalm is even more striking 
than to Psalms 46. When the class sings this hymn. 
be sure you do not stop with the first stanza, for 
you will notice that the thought contained therein 
is incomplete and unchristian. Sincerity in hymn 
singing is one of the aspects of church music to 
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Francis of Assisi in ecstasy 


which much more attention needs to be given. 

The Luther hymn mentioned to illustrate the 
third principle is not in The Methodist Hymnal but 
may be found in The Hymnal 1940 (22). One or 
two carefully chosen stanzas might be sung by 
a soloist in order to share with the class the charm 
and beauty of this Christmas hymn. 

If a phonograph and a good recording of Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion are available, you might let 
the class look at hymn 141 while they listen to one 
or more of the moving performances of the chorale 
in this great work. 


III. Other cultures and their carols 


There is no more fascinating approach to the 
study of hymns than through their national and 
cultural origins. This can be carried into the na- 
tional backgrounds of the authors and composers 
of hymns, but the obvious place to start is with 
the folk hymns of various cultures and their in- 
fluence on the whole field of Christian hymnody. 

The material in Adult Student provides an ex- 
cellent introduction. The examples given are all 
in The Methodist Hymnal. Use as many of them as 
time permits. This is an opportunity to learn new 
hymns as well as to enjoy familiar ones. 

By all means include the John Bunyan hymn 
(265), in the examples used in class. The sturdi- 
ness of the tune and the words are most character- 
istic of the life of John Bunyan and of his master- 


piece, Pilgrim’s Progress, from which this hymn is 
taken. In Our Hymnody you will find the original 
stanzas unedited. The class would be interested 
in hearing them read aloud as they watch the ver- 
sion in our hymnal. The language and imagery 
used help us place the hymn in its original his- 
torical setting and yet remind us that we are still 
concerned with knowing how “to be a pilgrim.” 

In the supplementary collections are a few 
other folk hymns that, if time permits, would in- 
terest your class. For example, a charming Irish 
folk hymn, “Be Thou My Vision,” may be found 
in Cantate Domino (76). The words have been 
translated from the ancient Irish by Mary Byrne 
and versified by Eleanor Hull. The tune “Slane” 
is a hauntingly beautiful Irish melody, the range 
of which would be suitable for a contralto soloist. 

The author of the material in Adult Student, 
Bliss Wiant, has himself provided us with a Chi- 
nese Christmas carol—one which he found during 
his years as a music missionary in China. The 
English title is “Stars of Ice” and it may be found 
on page 42 of Lift Every Voice. 

Another non-Western folk hymn which is find- 
ing its way into the repertoire of youth groups is 
“Kum Ba Yah” (“Come By Here”) from Angola, 
Africa. It is difficult to point you to a source for 
this hymn, but it is quite possible that your Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship members know it and can 
teach it to you. 
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We could not leave the subject of cultural 
origins of folk hymns without mentioning two of 
the great contributions our own country has made. 
One is the American Negro spiritual, loved by 
peoples all over the world. The other is the white 
spiritual that came originally from people in the 
Appalachian region of the Eastern United States. 
It would be hard to describe the appeal of such 
Negro spirituals as “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 
and of such white spirituals as “I Wonder as I 
Wander.” Listening to good recordings of spirit- 
uals would be one way to share this beautiful 
music with your class. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What was the purpose, in terms of church 
music, of the movements led by Francis of Assisi 
and Martin Luther? 

2. How is the Protestant emphasis on congrega- 
tional singing expressive of Luther’s doctrine of 
the “priesthood of all believers”? 

3. Luther once said, “The devil has no right to 
all the good tunes.” How was this idea expressed 
in the principles employed by the Lutheran group 
in selecting their chorale melodies? 

4. Name some characteristics of a true carol. 

5. Give some examples of folk hymns that have 
come into being here in America. 

6. Do church people of the twentieth century 
have a concern for the quality and character of 
hymns being sung? Discuss. 


In CLOSING 


Point out to the class that basic in Martin 
Luther’s philosophy was the idea that the Bible is 
God’s Word to man and that hymns are our re- 
sponse to God. This means that the common folk 
and their hymns, in a language they knew and un- 
derstood, were basic in the development of Prot- 
estant church music. 

Suggest that worshiping Christians today should 
be more aware of this historical fact and should 
be more alert to hymns as a rich resource for 
deepening their understanding of the meaning of 
Christianity. Our concern should be that the great 
hymns of the past should be used and appreciated; 
but it should also be that the creation of hymns 
continue and that they be a vital expression of 
contemporary faith and living. 


p——The Group in Action 





By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Objective: Class members should learn to ap- 
preciate more fully both familiar and unfamiliar 
hymns and hymn tunes, particularly those of folk- 
song origin. 
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Advance planning: Depending on the time avail- 
able, the planning committee should choose from 
four to six hymns. It may be well to include some 
songs the class already knows and enjoys singing 
along with the less familiar “hymns born of folk 
songs” described by Wiant. 

Secure one or more of several good books giv- 
ing hymn stories; see page 37. Consult the public 
library, the church library, or the minister’s or 
choir director’s private collections for one or more 
of these sources. Classes in rural communities can, 
by careful advance planning, secure books from 
the state or state-university library or from some 
nearby Methodist-related college. 

Class procedure: For each hymn used, one class 
member should be assigned to report on the 
author and, where possible, the circumstances 
under which the hymn was written. Sometimes 
human interest may be added: “This hymn com- 
forted President William McKinley in his last 
hours” (“Nearer, My God to Thee”) or “At the 
funeral of President William Howard Taft no 
hymns were sung, but the melody of ‘Abide With 
Me’ was played on the church bells.” Either the 
reporting member, or a musician, should interpret 
briefly the hymn tune and report on its composer. 

If possible, hold this session in the church sanc- 
tuary. Use the best organ or piano available. In 
small churches, where Sunday-school classes meet 
around the borders of the assembly-room-sanc- 
tuary, reschedule this session for an evening or 
midweek hour. Be sure someone is assigned to 
preside and that hymnals, organist or pianist, and 
song leader are provided for. 

Hymns may be arranged in any sequence that 
makes sense, avoiding such incongruities as begin- 
ning with “God Be With You Till We Meet Again” 
(557). In the case of unfamiliar hymns, the re- 
port should probably conclude with an oral read- 
ing of the words and a separate rendition of the 
tune before the class members join in singing 
them. 

Closing the session: Conclude the session with 
an appropriate hymn, perhaps one of the many 
discussed by Wiant: “O Sacred Head, Now 
Wounded” (141); “Above the Hills of Time the 
Cross Is Gleaming” (145), to the tune of the 
Londonderry Air; “What Grace, O Lord” (115); 
or “He Who Would Valiant Be” (265). 

Advance assignment: Does the class have a 
favorite hymn on the jingly-jangly order criticized 
so severely by Wiant? If so, arrange for a quartet 
(or for the class) to sing it next Sunday. Does 
the juke box in the corner drugstore feature a 
half dozen of the currently favorite pseudoreli- 
gious songs? Borrow a record or two and arrange 
for a record player—of the right speed—and ex- 
tension cord. 

Make assignments far enough in advance to 
permit adequate preparation. 

Remind the group to read Wiant’s material in 
Adult Student. 
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Great German Christians 


Create Great Hymns 


p___ The Leader in Action 


By ROSA MAY BUTLER 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In addition to Adult Student and The Methodist 
Hymnal, you will find much help in the resources 
listed on page 37. 

Suggested recordings: Chorale Prelude for or- 
gan, “Wer Nur Den Lieben Gott” (“If Thou But 
Suffer God to Guide Thee”) by Bach; Chorale 
Prelude for organ, “Ein Feste Burg” (“A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God’), by Bach; and the orches- 
tral transcription, “Ein Feste Burg,” by Bach- 
Stokowski. 

It will be especially important for members 
of the class to have their copies of Adult Student, 
since one of the hymns discussed is not in The 
Methodist Hymnal. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. German hymn writers since Luther and Wal- 
ther 
II. John Wesley, translator 
III. Johann Sebastian Bach, Protestant composer 


To BrcIn 


You might begin by asking the class to recall, 
from the last session, the reasons why the names 
of Martin Luther and Johann Walther are impor- 
tant in a study of congregational hymns. 

A brief review of their work and influence and 
a summary of the introduction to today’s lesson 
in Adult Student will help familiarize the class 
with the foundations these men laid. The outburst 
of great hymn writers and composers that Ger- 
man Protestantism produced in the centuries to 
follow is the central theme of this lesson. 


How To PROCEED 


I. German hymn writers since Luther and Wal- 
ther 


The hymns mentioned in Adult Student, were 
not always written in their entirety by German 
Christians. Some hymns are mentioned because 
the author of the words was German; some hymns 
are lifted up for special consideration because the 


composer of the tune was German; in a few in- 
stances both author and composer were German. 
One of the first things you must do is to get clearly 
in mind which is which. 

Two hymns mentioned in Adult Student were 
written, words and tune, by the same men. They 
are: (1) “All Glory Be to God on High” by 
Nikolaus Decius, and (2) “If Thou but Suffer God 
to Guide Thee” by George Neumark (272). 
Another hymn with both words and music by the 
same man is the famous “A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God” by Martin Luther. 

You will want to be sure that the class hears, 
and perhaps sings, both the Decius and Neumark 
hymns mentioned above. They are among the 
greatest in all of German music literature, having 
been used by other composers in various types of 
compositions. 

For instance, “If Thou but Suffer God to Guide 
Thee” was so loved by Bach that he wrote both 
an organ composition (a “chorale prelude”) and 
a cantata woven around this beautiful chorale. 
The chorale prelude is very short. If your class 
could hear it played or could hear a recorded 
version, the hymn would be more meaningful. 

These are but two examples from the vast 
amount of music literature that has been influ- 
enced by the Protestant chorale, started on its 
way to fame by Luther, Walther, and others. 

You will find some hymns mentioned in Adult 
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Harris and Ewing 

























Student with words and music by Germans. 

“Now Thank We All Our God” (7) has been 
known as the German “Te Deum.” The words of 
this hymn were written by Martin Rinkart, a 
Lutheran clergyman in Eilenberg during the 
Thirty Years’ War. During the great pestilence 
of 1637 so many officials and clergy either died 
or ran away that Rinkart was left alone to care 
for the dead. He often read the burial service for 
forty or fifty persons a day, his own wife being 
one of those who died. Out of this experience of 
intense suffering came this hymn, one of the finest 
hymns of praise in the whole of Christian hym- 
nody. 

Notice that the third stanza is a paraphrase of 
the “Gloria Patri.” The tune, “Nun Danket,” takes 
its name from the first two words of the first line 
in German. The melody is by Johann Criiger and 
was harmonized later by the German composer, 
Felix Mendelssohn. 

Another hymn for which we are indebted 
to German Christians for both words and tune is 
“O Sacred Head, Now Wounded” (141). The 
words are a translation of one section of a long 
medieval Latin poem of seven sections. Each sec- 
tion is a prayer addressed to one of the seven 
parts of the body of Christ as he hangs on the 
cross. The section translated by Paul Gerhardt 
was the part addressed to the head of Christ. 

The authorship of the original Latin poem is 
uncertain although some have ascribed it to 
Bernard of Clairvaux. It is typically medieval. 
The beautiful chorale is a harmonization by Bach 
of a melody by Hans L. Hassler. 

Still another hymn with words and music by 
German Christians is “Blessed Jesus, at Thy 
Word” (310). The words were written by Tobias 
Clausnitzer. The tune gets its name from the first 
line of the hymn in German, “Liebster Jesu, Wir 
Sind Hier,” and was composed by a German or- 
ganist and composer, Johann R. Ahle. This is 
another chorale melody so loved by Bach that he 
wrote his own harmonization of it and used it in 
various compositions for both organ and choir. 

Another hymn with words by a German which 
is worth noting is the charming Christmas hymn: 
“All My Heart This Night Rejoices” (91). Paul 
Gerhardt, mentioned above, was the translator. 
Too few American Christians know or sing this 
hymn. 

There are two other hymns listed by Wiant 
which have a legitimate place in this lesson only 
because the famous tunes to which the words are 
set come to us from German Protestantism. The 
tune of “All Glory, Laud, and Honor” (128) by 
Melchior Teschner is called “St. Theodulph” after 
Theodulph of Orleans who wrote the original 
Latin hymn. The melody of “O Word of God 
Incarnate” (386) is by an anonymous composer 
but the harmonization by Felix Mendelssohn in- 
dicates the high regard he had for it. The words 
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were written by a nineteenth-century English 
bishop. 

If time permits, you might include a few Ger- 
man hymns not mentioned in Adult Student that 
point up the rich heritage we have from German 
Protestantism. Not all of these, however, are set 
to music in the chorale style. 

“Fairest Lord Jesus” (111) is an anonymous 
hymn about which very little is known. It appar- 
ently was written during the seventeenth century 
and is probably a product of the peasant mind of 
Silesia. Bailey writes of this hymn: “The hymn 
is a bouquet of lovely things taken from the Na- 
ture these people knew: meadows and woodlands 
in their lush spring green; sunshine, moonlight, 
the stars.” } 

“Praise to the Lord, the Almighty” (60) is truly 
a magnificent hymn of praise. The author of the 
words, Joachim Neander (1650-1680), was a fol- 
lower of Philip Spener and the Pietist movement 
of seventeenth-century Germany. The tune, “Lobe 
den Herren,” comes from Johann Criiger’s Praxis 
Pietatis Melica. It is thoroughly German and may 
be found repeatedly in the organ and choral litera- 
ture of Bach and other German Protestant com- 
posers. 

In conclusion, let us mention Count Von Zinzen- 
dorf whose influence on Moravian hymnody and 
thus on Methodist hymn singing is a story worth 
knowing. And let us not omit three beloved Ger- 
man hymns of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies: (1) “Silent Night, Holy Night” (106) with 
words by Joseph Mohr and the tune by Franz 
Gruber, both Germans; (2) “We Plough the 
Fields and Scatter” (544) with words by a Ger- 
man author, Matthias Claudius, who was at one 
time a Commissioner of Agriculture and Manu- 
factures; (3) “When Morning Gilds the Skies” 
(31) with the words, originally in German, by an 
anonymous writer. 


II. John Wesley, translator 


Call the attention of the class to the debt we 
owe the translators of the many hymns written 
in languages other than our own. One of John 
Wesley’s particular contributions to hymnody was 
his translations into English of some great German 
hymns. 

It was on the voyage to America with Charles 
that John Wesley was drawn to the group of 
Moravians and the beautiful hymns they sang. 
Immediately he began the study of German so 
he could converse with them, learn their hymns, 
and translate them into English. This experience 
doubtless had much to do with the emphasis on 
hymn singing so characteristic of the Wesleyan 
Movement and of those who were later known 
as Methodists. 

You will want to discover in The Methodist 
Hymnal (see the Index of Authors, Translators) 


1From The Gospel in Hymns, by Albert Edward Bailey. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 
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the two hymns translated by John Wesley from 
hymns by Gerhardt Tersteegen. You might 
wish also to look up a hymn by Count Von Zin- 
zendorf, the befriender of Moravians and their 
hymns. It is “O Thou, to Whose All-Searching 
Sight” (360), also translated by John Wesley. 


III. Johann Sebastian Bach, Protestant composer 


Many whose sole contact with the music of 
Bach has been in the early years of piano study 
have never discovered the real Bach nor the music 
this devoted Christian created for his own church 
choir and for his own organ needs. Two thirds of 
Bach’s tremendous output of music is for the 
church. Yet too few church people have discov- 
ered this treasury of congregational hymns, organ 
compositions, and choir music. 

Try to present Bach to your class in such a way 
that they will get a glimpse of the devout Chris- 
tian he was. Help them to sense the beauty of his 
music as truly an offering to God—born in the 
organ loft and presented as a gift for posterity to 
enjoy forever. 

You will want the class to hear played or sung 
the four Bach chorales found in The Methodist 
Hymnal: 52, 141, 344, and 611. Make clear that a 
Bach chorale is always a melody borrowed from 
some other source, not original with Bach, but 
harmonized often in many different ways. 

The Passion Chorale (141) is one of those 
melodies that captivated Bach. Hans Leo Hassler 
wrote the original melody, but not for sacred 
words. Bach took it and in different keys and 
harmonizations used it repeatedly in his musical 
setting of The Passion According to St. Matthew. 

The little collection called Lift Every Voice 
contains several additional Bach chorales that 
might be used to enrich this study. They are: 
page 4, “Your Morning Tribute Bring”; page 17, 
“Now All the Woods Are Sleeping”; and page 18, 
“Grant Us True Courage.” There are many Bach 
chorales in The Hymnal 1940. 

A thrilling way to conclude this lesson would 
be to listen to a recording of the Bach Chorale 
Prelude on Martin Luther’s “Ein Feste Burg.” It 
was composed for organ and you might find it 
recorded by E. Power Biggs, Albert Schweitzer, 
or some other good organist. However, Leopold 
Stokowski has made an interesting orchestral 
transcription of it which illustrates the orchestral 
possibilities of Bach’s organ music. Either would 
be a good example of the influence of the German 
Protestant chorale on instrumental music. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. To what extent are American Protestants 
familiar with the hymns that are our heritage 
from Protestant Germany? What methods might 
we use to help people in our churches become 
familiar with them and come to love them? 

2. Do we today have such master composers as 
Bach writing great music for the church and then 


dedicating it to the glory of Almighty God? 

3. Discuss the idea of a double standard in 
hymn selection as mentioned in Adult Student. Is 
there such a double standard in your church? 

4. When people speak of “liking” a hymn or of 
a “favorite” hymn, do you think they refer pri- 
marily to the music or the words? Are we using 
the great hymns of the Christian faith as a gen- 
uine resource for Christian education? 


In CLOSING 


Suggest that we have been exposed in this 
session not only to noble hymns and their tunes 
but to the fact that the art of music has always 
occupied a lofty position among Christians of 
Protestant Germany. In spite of our great organs 
and choirs, ministers of music and beautiful sanc- 
tuaries, American Christians have far to go before 
the art of music is the expression of dedicated 
spirits that overflows into the language of God. 


f——The Group in Action 


By GREGG PHIFER 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Objective: This session should prepare class 
members to evaluate critically religious music 
and to discriminate between hymns of enduring 
value and the transiently popular. 

Central question: What characterizes great re- 
ligious hymns? 

Class procedure: Plan for a symposium of three 
to five participants. Ask one, the best trained 
musician in class or community, to discuss the 
characteristics of a good hymn tune. Let him 
illustrate on the piano (or with the assistance 
of other musicians) some of the sources of tunes 
discussed by Wiant. One of his objectives might 
be to teach the class to recognize by name several 
tunes: Finlandia (73, The Methodist Hymnal), 
Ein Feste Burg (67), Cormac (492), Monk’s 
Gate (265), Royal Oak (447), Nun Danket (7), 
St. Theodulph (128), Liebster Jesu, Wir Sind 
Hier (310), or Munich (386). 

The same or a different speaker may contrast 
these tunes with juke-box favorites like “Some- 
body Up There Likes Me” or “I Believe” or “I 
Talked to the Man Upstairs.” What do the great 
hymn tunes have that the juke-box favorites do 
not? 

This would be an excellent place for a report 
on psalms as a source of our great hymns, if this 
was not done in an earlier session. Another mem- 
ber could describe a few hymns based on folk 
melodies. Still another could focus on the work 
of great German musicians like Johann Criiger, 
Melchior Teschner, and Johann Ahle. 
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Someone should be responsible tor discussing 
the characteristics of the words of great hymns 
that have lived for centuries. What are the unique 
powers of thought and expression possessed by 
Martin Luther, Martin Rinkart, Paul Gerhardt, 
and John Mason Neale? How do their hymns 
differ from the gushy sentimentalism and endless 
repetition of “In the Garden,’ “Lord Jesus, I 
Love Thee,” and “Thou My Everlasting Portion”? 
Do they express great Christian truths and “get 
somewhere” in their thinking? 

All participants should quote or play freely 
from hymns both in and out of our Methodist 
hymnal. Our hymnal, however, does provide a 
common musical heritage for the people called 
Methodists. 

Opening the session: Begin with group singing 
of Martin Luther’s “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 


God,” or Martin Rinkart’s “Now Thank We All 
Our God,” or a similar hymn. 

Closing the session: The chairman might well 
use a recording of a juke-box favorite, gradually 
fading it down as the piano begins one of the 
grand hymns of the church. One good choice 
would be “My Faith Looks Up to Thee” (213), by 
Roy Palmer, to the tune “Olivet” by Lowell 
Mason. 

Advance assignment: The closing lesson of this 
series on great hymns concerns “Hymns of Eng- 
land and Their Outreach.” Ask all class members 
to read Wiant carefully. Assign three students 
responsibility for special ten-minue reports on 
Isaac Watts, John Wesley, and Charles Wesley. 
Give each participant considerable freedom to 
develop his own assigned topic within the allotted 
time. 


February 24: 
Hymns of England and Their Outreach 


(World Service Sunday ) 


in Action 


me—a~—The Leader 








By ROSA MAY BUTLER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


For this lesson you will need the same careful 
planning with accompanist and soloist (or choir) 
that you have put into the previous lessons. The 
Chinese hymn discussed in Adult Student is an 
important example of intercultural sharing 
through hymns. Remind class members to bring 
their copies of Adult Student. In addition to The 
Methodist Hymnal, the resources on page 37 will 
be helpful. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


1. The psalms in English—and Isaac Watts 
1I. The Wesleys and their hymns 
IlI. Hymns and the ecumenical movement 


To BEGIN 


Recall for the class the two great music tradi- 
tions of the Protestant movement: the hymn (or 
choral) tradition and the psalm tradition pro- 
moted by Luther and Calvin, respectively. Luther 
thought of the Bible as God’s Word to man, of 
hymns as man’s response to God. His doctrine of 
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“the priesthood of all believers” included the 
belief that the common folk had every right to 
compose and sing their own hymns. 

Calvin and his followers, on the other hand, 
believed that only words from the Bible should 
be sung, that nonscriptural texts were too secular, 
Calvin did agree, however, that the words could 
be sung in the language of the people, that they 
could be put into metrical poetry, and that they 
could be sung (unison melody only!) to tunes 
that were measured, in contrast to the un- 
measured plain chant of the early centuries. This 
resulted in a long line of famous psalters that 
began with the Genevan Psalter and has con- 
tinued to the present day, especially in churches 
of the Reformed or Presbyterian tradition. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The psalms in English—and Isaac Watts 


The story of the metrical psalm in English 
might well begin with the Anglo-Genevan Psalter 
(1561). One of the most famous of all English 
hymns comes from this psalter—the metrical 
version of Psalms 100 (13) by William Kethe, one 
of the English reformers who fled to Geneva to 
escape the wrath of Queen Mary. Many authori- 
ties think that Louis Bourgeois composed the 
famous tune to which this psalm was set. It has 
always been known as “Old Hundredth.” 

There followed a succession of famous English 
psalters including the Sternhold and Hopkins 
Psalter (1562), the Scottish Psalter (1564), 
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Thomas Este’s Book of Psalms (1592), the Ains- 
worth Psalter (1612)—the first hymnbook taken 
to America, the Tate and Brady Psalter (1696), 
and the Bay Psalm Book (1640)—the first hymn- 
book published in America. Quite a number of 
the tunes and metrical psalms from these psalters 
may be found in The Methodist Hymnal. A glance 
at the indexes will help the class locate them. 

The English metrical psalm was sung all over 
England and Scotland wherever you found fol- 
lowers of Calvin. But by the late seventeenth 
century psalm singing had deteriorated to a sad 
state. Often there were not enough books to go 
around; many people were too ignorant to read. 
All psalms were “lined out” which led to all 
kinds of absurdities, hopelessly dreary singing, 
and a desperate need for a reformer of congrega- 
tional singing. Nonscriptural hymns were in 
existence, but they were intended to be used in 
private devotions and not for congregational sing- 
ing. As Bailey expresses it, “We now await the 
arrival of a revolutionary spirit to open the flood- 
gates of religious song.” 

This revolutionary spirit arrived in the body of 
a little man five feet high with a large head and 
a frail, sickly body. Isaac Watts did for 
English hymnody what Luther did for German 
hymnody some two hundred years before. 

Watts was not the first writer of hymns in 
English. He has been called the “Father of Eng- 
lish Hymnody” because he was the first to think 
out a theory of congregational singing and to 
furnish hymns to illustrate his theory. He believed 
that our songs are a human offering to God and 
that the words ought to be our own. He also 
believed that if the psalms were used, they should 
be Christianized and modernized. 

Out of these two convictions arose the two 
kinds of hymns that made Watts great: (1) 
“Tmitations of the Psalms” which included such 
well-known hymns as numbers 17, 89, 479, 533; 
(2) “Hymns of Human Composure” (composed 
by humans) which included such hymns as num- 
bers 142, 148. 

In addition to the hymns commented on in 
Adult Student, be sure to note “When I Survey 
the Wondrous Cross” (148), one of Watts’s 
“Hymns of Human Composure.” This hymn was 
written for use in the Communion service and was 
inspired by Paul’s declaration in Galatians 6:14. 

This hymn is one of the greatest in the English 
language. The fourth stanza is one of the noblest 
expressions in all Christian literature. of what 
complete and total commitment to Jesus Christ, 
Savior and Lord, really means. Ask the class to 
sing this hymn, to the tune “Hamburg” (334). 
This noble tune has great dignity and is most 
commonly used with these words by other de- 
nominations. 


II. The Wesleys and their hymns 
To appreciate properly the hymns of John and 
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Charles Wesley 


Charles Wesley, they should be studied against 
the background of conditions in England at that 
time. Chapter 5 in Bailey’s book gives an excellent 
picture of eighteenth-century England: the ter- 
rific social and economic degradation of the poor, 
the apathy of the Established Church, and the 
low vitality of the Dissenting sects. Methodism 
was not established as a separate Dissenting sect 
until 1808, John and Charles Wesley lived and 
died in full communion with the Church of Eng- 
land. 

Of the hymns by John Wesley mentioned in 
Adult Student only one is an original hymn by 
him: “We Lift Our Hearts to Thee” (36). His 
chief contribution to hymnody was as translator 
of German hymns and as editor, organizer, and 
publisher of the hymns of his brother, Charles. 
He insisted that congregational singing be digni- 
fied and that his followers should consider the 
meaning of the words they were singing. He was 
definitely against cheap music and vulgar verses. 
Would that we would take to heart his philosophy 
regarding congregational singing! (See “Editorial 
Notes and Comments,” page 8.) 

Fifty-four hymns by Charles Wesley are con- 
tained in The Methodist Hymnal. When you 
realize that his total output was more than 6500 
hymns, you know that we have only a very small 
fraction of them in our hymnal. 

John Wesley’s Aldersgate experience was on 
May 24, 1738. Charles’ conversion occurred three 
days before and released within him his gift of 
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song. Hardly a day or an experience passed with- 
out its expression in verse. Not all the 6500 hymns 
he wrote were of equal worth and literary value. 
It was his brother John who undertook to discard 
many of them, to edit others, and to advise his 
gifted brother whose passion for life and people 
spilled over into verse. 

In an effort to select those most worthy for 
Methodists, the following must not be omitted: 
“O for a Thousand Tongues to Sing” (162), was 
written on the first anniversary of his conversion 
and was entitled, “For the Anniversary Day of 
One’s Conversion.” “Rejoice, the Lord Is King” 
(171), a most thrilling hymn of joy and praise, 
which too few Methodists know, is based on 
Philippians 4:4. “Lord, in the Strength of Grace” 
(217), is an unusually glad hymn of dedication. 
“Come, O Thou Traveler Unknown” (311), had 
as its original title “Wrestling Jacob” because it 
is founded on the story of Jacob wrestling with 
the angel (Genesis 32:24-26). “Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul” (338) should be sung to the third tune, 
“Aberystwyth.” There are many others you and 
your class will want to call for and sing. (See the 
Index of Authors for the complete list of hymns 
by Charles Wesley.) 


III. Hymns and the ecumenical movement 


Hymns inevitably reflect the thinking of the 
church and of society in the period in which they 
were written. This is why a new edition of The 
Methodist Hymnal has been published about 
every twenty-five years. New hymns reflect new 
areas of thinking. This is not to minimize the 
greatness of the hymns that have stood for cen- 
turies and will stand for many more, such as 
those giving praise and adoration to Almighty 
God. 

The conscience of the Church concerning peo- 
ples outside our own social circle or city or 
country was not aroused until very recent cen- 
turies. Hymns of brotherhood, therefore, are 
comparatively new. In 1719 when Isaac Watts 
wrote “Jesus Shall Reign” (479) church people 
in England were not thinking of the world as their 
parish as did John Wesley later in the same cen- 
tury. Follow the suggestion in Adult Student to 
compare it with Psalms 72 on which it is based. 

The thinking of the Church concerning world 
brotherhood has come a long way since those 
years before William Carey went to India. And 
nothing reflects this more than the hymns and 
hymnals of our own century. The ecumenical 
spirit of the hymn, “In Christ There Is No East 
or West” (507), is much nearer John Wesley’s 
concept of the world as his parish than many of 
the nineteenth-century missionary hymns. Still 
sung by many good church people, they imply a 
somewhat colonial attitude toward peoples across 
the sea. 

Perhaps you and your class would like to 
examine several missionary hymns, evaluating 
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them in terms of whether the ideas contained are 
genuinely expressive of Christian truth as it is 
related to brotherhood. The following are sug- 
gested: “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” (484); 
“From All the Dark Places” (483); “We Thank 
Thee, Lord” (458); “Eternal God, Whose Power 
Upholds” (476); “The Voice of God Is Calling” 
(454). 

The last three and number 507 mentioned 
above are among the finest hymns the twentieth 
century has produced and should be more general- 
ly known and sung by our people. If copies of 
Lift Every Voice are available, you might have 
the class look, too, at “Turn Back, O Man” (page 
21). This great hymn of brotherhood is set to “Old 
124th,” one of the majestic psalm tunes from the 
sixteenth-century Genevan Psalter. 

And then, as we become more ecumenical- 
minded, we become more aware of the contribu- 
tions of the younger churches to Christian 
hymnody. Here we find great attempts being 
made to develop a hymnody that is indigenous to 
their various cultures. We find many hymnals 
prepared and used on a genuinely interdenomina- 
tional basis. From these cultures there are rich 
additions to the Christian hymns of the West that 
can add greatly to our appreciation of other peo- 
ples. 

You will want each member of the class to 
turn to Adult Student for “The Compass Hymn” 
from China. The wide range of this ancient 
Chinese melody makes it more suitable as a solo 
than as a congregational hymn; note the symbol- 
ism of the words and the lilt of the tune. On page 
9 of Lift Every Voice you will find another 
Chinese tune as a setting for John Milton’s 
versification of Psalms 136. After hearing it once, 
the class should be able to sing this hymn with 
ease. 

If there is even one copy of Cantate Domino at 
hand this would be an excellent time to intro- 
duce this unique hymnal and some of its hymns 
not found in The Methodist Hymnal. Cantate 
Domino is the hymnal of the World Student 
Christian Federation and is published in Geneva, 
Switzerland. You will notice that every hymn is 
in at least three languages—English, German, and 
French—and if one of these three is not the origi- 
nal language of a hymn a fourth language is used. 

It is the most nearly ecumenical hymnal in 
existence although the editors frankly acknowl- 
edge that there are still many parts of the World 
Church not represented in it. It has been used 
in many international conferences including the 
meeting of the World Council of Churches in 
Evanston, Illinois, in 1954. In that meeting many 
languages were sung simultaneously as repre- 
sentative of Christians of all cultures sang their 
praises to Almighty God. 

In addition to the many languages used in this 
hymnal another unique characteristic is that 
there are a number of hymns of non-Western 








culture. For instance Cantate Domino gives us 
an ancient Chinese tune (93) that is more Oriental 
in character than the tunes of either the “Compass 
Hymn” or “Let Us With a Gladsome Mind.” In 
Cantate Domino is a Japanese hymn (68) with a 
very old Japanese melody that sounds strange and 
yet has a thoroughly haunting beauty. (Perhaps 
these two hymn tunes could be played and not 
sung to give the class an idea of how different non- 
Western music is from what our ears are ac- 
customed to.) 

Cantate Domino has a Korean hymn (50) with 
words and music from contemporary, war-torn 
Korea. The poem alone is worth meditating upon. 
The hymn tune is not difficult and should be sung 
by either a soloist or the entire class. 

These are but a few examples of the increasingly 
ecumenical character of Christian hymnody. Per- 
haps John Wesley in uttering those famous words, 
“The world is my parish,” envisioned a World 
Church in which Africans, Chinese, Malayas, In- 
dians, Koreans, and Mexicans would bring their 
offerings of Christian art and music as tribute for 
the King. Certainly, the writer of the Book of 
Revelation must have had such a vision: 

“After this I looked, and behold, a great multi- 
tude which no man could number, from every 
nation, from all tribes, and peoples and tongues, 
standing before the throne and before the Lamb, 
clothed in white robes, with palm branches in 
their hands, and crying out with a loud voice, 
Salvation belongs to our God which sits upon 
the throne, and to the Lamb” (Revelation 7:9- 
10). 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. If Isaac Watts were living today, what do 
you think he would do about hymn singing in 
the churches? 

2. What convictions did the Wesleys have about 
hymn singing that we Methodists need to put into 
practice? 

3. In the first lesson of this unit, we read in 
Adult Student that “the only logical and sensible 
place to begin a study of hymns” is with the 
Book of Psalms. Now that we have completed the 
unit, do you agree that this is true? Why? 

4. Has your understanding of the Christian 
faith been deepened as a result of this study? 
What new insights have come to you concerning 
the relation of hymn singing and the practice of 
our faith? 

5. How can the corporate worship and devo- 
tional lives of people in our own church be en- 
riched by the hymns we have been studying? 

6. Make a list of the hymns we have studied 
that are most worth learning during the succeed- 
ing months of this year. What methods can we 
use to teach them to our church members? 

7. Should hymnals prepared for Western Chris- 
tians include hymns from non-Western cultures? 
Discuss the reasons for your answer. 


In CLOSING 


Call attention to the fact that the best way to 
increase appreciation of hymns is to see to it 
they are always chosen because of their message. 
All who plan worship services should be as care- 
ful in choosing hymns as they are in choosing 
Scripture or other parts of worship. Only thus will 
we be able to join in singing: 


New arts shall bloom of loftier mold, 
And mightier music thrill the skies, 
And every life shall be a song, 

When all the earth is paradise.1 


rp——The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Central question: What were the contributions 
of Isaac Watts, John Wesley, and Charles Wesley 
to our great hymns of faith? 

Opening the session: Methodists are familiar 
with the names and with some of the work of John 
and Charles Wesley. Perhaps we are less familiar 
with the contributions of Isaac Watts, though we 
have sung his fine hymns many times. Open with 
a hymn by Watts: “Jesus Shall Reign” (479) or 
“O God, Our Help in Ages Past” (533). 

Class procedure: Divide the period in four 
roughly equal parts. Assign each of three class 
members responsibility for one report. Let them 
use the hymnal, the material by Wiant, and biog- 
raphies or other sources of information. 

Each report should include some biographical 
information about the man and a discussion of 
the circumstances under which he wrote. What 


1 By J. Addington Symonds; The Methodist Hymnal, 512. 





The Methodist Church at Work 


During March we shall turn our attention 
to a study of The Methodist Church. This 
unit is designed “to help members of a 
local group come to an understanding of the 
structure and general program of Methodism 
as related to the needs of people.” 

The lesson topics are: 


March 3: What Is the Church’s Work? 
March 10: Methodism’s Work Pattern 
March 17: Our Working Machinery 
March 24: Making the Machinery Serve 
March 31: The Local Church at Work 


A related article, “Methodist Money and 
Its World-wide Job,” by Bishop Nolan B. 
Harmon, will be featured. 
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was his inspiration for writing hymns? When did 
he begin? End? How many hymns did he write? 
Where and how were his hymns first widely dis- 
tributed? How many are preserved in The Meth- 
odist Hymnal? What are some of his best-known 
hymns? What hymns deserve more attention from 
class members than has been given in the past? 

The speaker may provide for solo, quartet, or 
group singing from his subject’s hymns. He may 
emphasize one hymn by reading it or having it 
sung all the way through, or individual verses 
may be sung or read from several hymns. Give 
each participant a maximum of freedom without 
permitting him to encroach on another’s time. 

Closing the series: One of the most interesting 
and perhaps one of the most valuable ways to 
close the series would be a little quiz. Based partly 
on the students’ material by Wiant, the quiz 
should cover the same hymns, tunes, and authors 
emphasized in class sessions. For that reason only 
suggested questions can be given here; the actual 
questions should be adapted to what the class has 
studied most. 

The purpose of the quiz should be to review the 
work of four weeks and to emphasize that stu- 
dents obtain values from class work in proportion 
to the study they invest. No one should be embar- 
rassed; there is no need to reveal results, except 
perhaps to give a verbal recognition of those who 
get all answers right. Parts I and II should, how- 
ever, be answered in class. 


——THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


BUZZ GROUPS—HUDDLE GROUPS 


A BUZZ GROUP consists of two or three per- 
sons who converse spontaneously about a problem 
of mutual concern. 

A huddle group consists of about six persons 
who converse face to face about a topic of mutual 
interest. 

The huddle group is more organized than the 
buzz group. Usually one person is assigned the 
task of raising certain key questions on problems 
for discussion. Moreover, this group may appoint 
one person as a recorder and reporter. He gives 
a resume’ of the discussion to the class during the 
reporting session. / 

If you will keep in mind the huddle that a 
football team forms as they discuss the next play, 
this concept will become clear. The person with 
the questions is akin to the quarterback. The re- 
porter carries the ball. 

Persons participate in a small group who will 
not speak in a large one. Untenable ideas can be 
discarded by the small group easily without great 
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Part I: Who wrote: (1) “O Sacred Head Now 
Wounded”; (2) “Love Came Down at Christmas”; 
(3) “He Who Would Valiant Be”; (4) “Now 
Thank We All Our God”; (5) “When I Survey the 
Wondrous Cross”; (6) “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul”? 

Part II: Identify the following tunes played 
on the piano: (1) Finlandia; (2) Londonderry 
Air; (3) Nun Danket; (4) May Song; (5) Monk’s 
Gate. Choose tunes for this part of the quiz 
adapted to the musical background of the class, 
neither so easy that all students make perfect 
scores nor so difficult that scarcely anyone iden- 
tifies more than one or two. 

Part III: List five of your favorite hymns. Give 
at least one fact about each (author, tune, com- 
poser, circumstances under which written). 

Part IV: Write the title (and author, or com- 
poser, if desired) of one hymn you have learned 
to appreciate better as a result of your study. 
Why? (Make the summary provided by Parts III 
and IV a part of the permanent record of the 
class. There is no reason why these cannot be 
identified with the name of the class member.) 

Advance assignment: The March unit of study 
in this series is “The Methodist Church at Work” 
(see page 47). Ask the group to be thinking of 
what they consider to be the aim or purpose of 
the church and its organizations, such as Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service, church school, Sun- 
day Evening Fellowship, choir, men’s club. 





embarrassment before the whole audience. When 
the discussion is freed from the leader, more peo- 
ple get involved. The leader is no longer doing 
their thinking for them. This increases the flow 
of ideas in the group. There is greater likelihood 
that more good ideas will be discovered and made 
available to all. 

A complex problem can be subdivided into 
many parts and small groups can work on all the 
segments of it. This procedure makes solutions 
possible, whereas a question-and-answer proced- 
ure between members and the leader would not 
make it possible. 

Buzz groups and huddle groups are used when 
there is need for the group to produce more ideas, 
to explore and clarify some contention or ques- 
tion, to get the consensus of opinion, or to find a 
solution. These ideas still need to be tested for 
their validity and tried out for their practicality, 
but there are other techniques for those tasks. 
—Robert S. Clemmons, staff member of the De- 

partment of Christian Education of Adults, 

Board of Education. 
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FOR BIBLE 


The Early Christian Fathers, edited 
and translated by Henry Betten- 
son. Oxford University Press, 
1956. 424 pages. $4.00. 


Here are selections from the 
writings of those most quoted in 
the Church from New Testament 
times down to the age of Con- 
stantine and the Council of Nicaea 
(A.D. 325). Ignatius of Antioch, 
Justin, Tertullian, Irenaeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Cyprian, and Athanasius are in- 
cluded. 

Church-school teachers will find 
inspiration and insight in the words 
of these teachers of the Church of 
the past. The translations are fresh 
and clear. 


Introduction to New Testament 
Study, by Donald T. Rowlingson. 
The Macmillan Company, 1956. 
246 pages. $3.95. 


This book is what its title indi- 
cates, not a formal introduction to 
the New Testament, but a first 
reader for those who would make 
this study. It gets you ready to 
read the New Testament by in- 
troducing you to the background 
of its several books presented as 
living situations. 

This very readable volume is in- 
dispensable for the teacher of an 
adult Sunday-school class. Useful 
book lists and a classified bibliog- 
raphy are given. 

Dr. Rowlingson is professor of 
New Testament literature at the 
Boston University School of Theo- 
logy. He has written for our adult 
periodicals from time to time. 


Christ and His Church, by Anders 
Nygren, translated by Alan 
Carlsten. The Westminster Press, 
1956. 125 pages. $2.50. 


In these days of ecumenical in- 
terest Bishop Anders Nygren of 
Sweden is known far beyond the 
boundaries of his own country. His 
volume, Agape and Eros, has been 
recognized by theologians of our 
day as a pivotal study, one about 
which Christian thinking has 
turned. 

In the present volume Bishop 
Nygren turns to the subject of the 
central and critical issues involved 
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in the Church’s search for unity. 
His emphasis upon the fact that 
the Church, the gospel, and Christ 
are inseparably bound together 
sounds a needed note, at a time 
when some would speak of the 
Church as just another social in- 
stitution. Until we know what the 
Church is essentially, a true and 
lasting basis of unity among its 
several branches cannot be found. 


Jesus’ Belief in Man, by Edwin Mc- 
Neill Poteat. Abingdon Press, 
1956. 159 pages. $2.50. 


In this book, published posthu- 
mously, Edwin McNeill Poteat has 
made another helpful contribution 
to the thinking of the Church in 
our day. Those who have read his 
study of the Ten Commandments, 
Mandate to Humanity, will wish to 
read this latest and last work from 
his pen. He writes out of a wide 
background as missionary, profes- 
sor, seminary president, and min- 
ister. 

In the present volume Dr. Poteat 
challenges the limited view of man 
associated with some neo-orthodox 
writings today. He finds man’s 
uniqueness in his Godlikeness. It 
is Jesus who makes this clear: 
“Our important emphasis on Jesus 
as the incarnation of God must 
not obscure our understanding of 
him as the incarnation of man.” 


Twentieth Century Bible Commen- 
tary, edited by G. Henton Davies, 
Alan Richardson, and Charles 
L. Wallis. Harper Brothers, 
1932, 1955. 571 pages. $6.95. 


This is a revised edition of a 
book first published in 1932. It is 
a one-volume commentary on the 
Scriptures and, as such, is a Euro- 
pean counterpart of The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary of this country. 

Its composite authorship is out- 
standing, including such scholars 
as C. E. Raven, Theodore H. Robin- 
son, G. Ernest Wright, H. H. 
Rowley, and the editors. Besides 
its consideration of each book in 
the Bible, there are general articles 
on such themes as_ Inspiration, 
Miracles, Biblical Archeaology, 
and Geography. This is a recom- 
mended volume for thoughtful 
church-school teachers. 


History of Syria, by Philip K. 
Hitti. The Macmillan Company, 
1951. 749 pages. 


Syria and Israel have had such 
frequent cultural exchanges 
throughout the centuries that no 
serious Bible student can overlook 
Syria’s history. A leading Arabic 
scholar, the author is known also 
for his History of the Arabs. 

This present volume includes a 
consideration of geography, geol- 
ogy, the preliterary history of 
Syria, the ancient Semitic period, 
relations with Phoenicians, He- 
brews, Egyptians, Babylonians, and 
Assyrians. This is a valuable refer- 
ence book. 


Jesus Christ The Risen Lord, by 
Floyd V. Filson. Abingdon Press, 
1956. 288 pages. $4.00. 


Users of The International Les- 
son Annual are familiar with the 
significant comments on the Scrip- 
tures which Dr. Filson has written 
for that volume. In the present book 
the same incisive insights are to 
be found. 

This work in biblical theology 
seeks to show that Jesus Christ as 
risen Lord is the dynamic center 
that gives unity and meaning to 
the Bible, Old and New Testaments 
alike. Such themes as the relation 
of Christ to Israel, the Old Testa- 
ment, the Kingdom, the Cross, the 
Father, the Spirit, the Church, and 
the final goal are considered. This 
book fulfills one’s expectation of 
inspiration as well as illumination. 


The Early Church, by Oscar Cull- 
mann, translated by A. J. B. 
Higgins. The Westminster Press, 
1956. 217 pages. $4.50. 


Dr. Cullmann is known to stu- 
dents of the Bible for such works 
as Christ and Time and Peter. The 
present volume contains ten sub- 
jects selected with special care 
from the author’s shorter writings. 
Among others, he discusses such 
themes as the origin of Christmas, 
The Return of Christ, The Kingship 
of Christ and the Church in the 
New Testament, and Early Chris- 
tianity and Civilization. This is 
reading for the more advanced 
biblical student. 

Professor Cullmann is professor 
at the Ecal des Hautes-Etudes, 
Sorbonne, Paris. 
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